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CHRONICLE, 


On Friday week the House of Lords had a 
In Parliament. discussion on the supply of boys to the navy, 

which is a little difficult for the outsider to 
follow. When Lord Monkswe.t and Lord Norton join in 
complaining that the Admiralty is too particular in reject- 
ing boys from industrial schools, a prima facie case is made, 
and when the official answer is that the young gentlemen 
before the mast must be persons of unblemished antecedents 
and extraction, the prima facie case is strengthened con- 
siderably. But these things are mysteries. In the Lower 
House something was said about the Behring Sea question, 
and about Scotch and Irish Bill Procedure; after which, 
for the rest of the morning sitting, the House talked army 
business, as the other House had talked navy, the special 
subject being the Ordnance Factories vote, with a coda touch- 
ing the lately burning question of the New Forest Range. 
The evening sitting was given up to the payment of mem- 
bers, Mr. Fenwick’s motion being rejected by 227 to 162. The 
mover’s speech was, of course, serious,and from Mr. Fenwicx’s 
point of view sensible. That point is not ours; for, though 
we admit with the greatest cheerfulness that there are 
many, very many, worse members of the House of Commons 
than Mr. Fenwick, we see our way to the multiplication 
of the worse, not the better, by Mr. Fenwicx’s plan. Mr. 
Batrour, who wound up the debate on the Government 
side, receiving afterwards an admirable foil from Sir GeorcE 
TREVELYAN, put the facts with that mixture of common 
sense and brains which is equally valuable and rare. The 
space between the beginning and the end was given up to 
young members, who exerted themselves to be interesting, 
and gambolled not ineffectively. Lord Excno was the 
most gamesome; the most interesting was Mr. Dauzie., 
the very youthful member for Kirkcaldy, who promised, if 
he were paid so much, to save it many times in cutting off 
other people’s salaries. Perhaps—but in the case of these 
people we can be sure of value received; we could not in 
the case of the member for Kirkcaldy. 

On Monday something was said in the House of Lords 
about the Behring Sea business, Lord Sauispury explaining 
politely but significantly that the publication of documents 
here had been determined by the way in which they were 
“becoming public property” over there. The Hares Bill 
passed through Committee. In the Lower House more fuss 
was made about the shamrock matter, and indeed the Lrish 
members would be either better or stupider persons than 
they are if they soon relinquished the handle given them by 
the incident. The business of the night was the Indian 
Councils Bill, the second reading of which was moved by Mr. 
GeorcE Curzon in a very clear, sound, and sensible speech. 
Mr. Scuwany, one of the foolish Radical fetichists who 
believe that there is something magical in election, wanted 
to move an amendment for a more definite pronouncement 
in favour of his fetich ; but Mr. GLapsTonE was not i’ the 
vein, poohpoohed Mr. Scuwann, saw a great many things 
in Mr. Curzon’s speech which Mr. Curzon certainly had 
not put there, was extremely polite to the Government, and 
actually uttered sentiments about “ tailors of Tooley Street ” 
which were most sound but also most dangerous to the 
speaker's own friends and position... Mr. Macugan played, 
not quite without reason, the part of Cassanpra, and Mr. 
MacNem. triumphantly proved his personal identity. 
Ultimately the amendment was withdrawn and the Bill 
read a second time. 

The House of Lords did various business—the Royal 
assent being, among other thi given to divers Bills—on 
Tuesday. It can hardly be said that the two sittings of the 
House of Commons were wasted, nor that they were well 
employed. The morning was devoted to Dr. Cameron's 


resolution for working telephones directly through the Post 
Office, which, after considerable discussion, was rejected by 
205 to 147. At the end of thissitting it took two divisions 
to stop one mouth; but that was Mr. Morron’s. The 
evening was spent on Mr. Kixpripe’s plan for forcing Irish 
landlords to sell “at a fair price.” Mr. Camppett Banner- 
MAN plucked up spirit enough to oppose a proposition 
which even Mr. GiapsTovE dare not avow just yet, and the 
motion was rejected by 177 to 86; but Mr. CampBeLn 
BanNeERMAN and his colleagues shirked the division. 

On Wednesday Mr. Rocue’s Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Bill opened once more, in only nominally different form, a 
matter which has already been discussed three or four 
times over in the present Session. It was thrown out by 
220 to 144, after a rather dull debate, enlivened chiefly by 
a vigorous speech from Mr. Barton, and an agreeable one 
from Mr. Sexton, who, deprecating the use of “insult and 
“ imputation,” called his opponents “ political scavengers.” 

Thursday was again a little dull in both Houses. The 
Lords were the livelier, for Lord Sa.ispury on the Smoke 
Bill talked very graciously about the L.C.C. and _ experi- 
mental grates and other equinoctials of QuEuBus. The sub- 
ject before the Lower House—the Scotch share of the new 
Education Grant—would have defied liveliness except in 
Hibernian hands. Earlier in the day the opposition of Mr. 
Fow er to an instruction of Admiral Fre.p's to the Com- 
mittee in the Eastbourne matter—an instruction which was 
afterwards pronounced by the Speaker a valuable one and 
accepted—shows the character of the bondage of those 
honourable gentlemen who serve Bootn. 

Mr. Austin CHAMBERLAIN was returned un- 
ee opposed for East Worcestershire ; but this must 

excite no false hopes. At the general election, 
we learn from the unquestionable authority of the Free- 
man’s Journal, “ Mr. Oscar Brown1ne, son of the poet, a 
“strong Liberal, senior tutor of King’s College, Cam- 
“ bridge, and one of the founders and leading spirits of 
“the successful Home Rule movement in the two Uni- 
“ versities,” will sweep Mr. Austin CHAMBERLAIN among 
things forgotten. To be son of such a poet, to ride the 
whirlwind (a still small whirlwind rather, is it not ) in two 
Universities at once! Happy Mi. Oscar Brownie! 
Wednesday was a great out-of-Parliament speaking day. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made a lively speech, blemished only by 
the little slip of trying to fix the authorship of a newspaper 
article on a particular person. Mr. Morey repeated at 
Sale his great gospel of letting Irishmen go in peace, and 
at a meeting of Home Rule presided over by Mr. STANSFELD, 
a Radical candidate implored some one to bring out a book 
on the wickedness of the Government, that he and others 
“might be primed.” From which it appears that Glad- 
stonian candidates take the wickedness of the Government 
on trust. They are sure of it; that is enough. Sir GeorcE 
TrEVELYAN and Mr. Campsett Bannerman also made 
speeches out of Parliament.—— Mr. Moruey spoke again at 
Chester on Thursday, on which day the Ulster members 
held a meeting at Downshire House to arrange for a strong 
pronouncement of the feeling of the province before the 
general election. This, the “convention” system having 
been largely adopted by the Irish disloyalists, is very 
desirable. 


At the end of last week the chief items of a 
coicreian and rather vague budget of news were the prohibi- 

tion laid cn Russian Jews by Germany, and 
the collapse of the Bland Silver Bill in America. The 
official correspondence in the Behring Sea business was 
published on Monday morning, together with better news 
as to the disturbances in Pahang, an account of a paraffin 
conflagration in Barcelona Harbour, and some other matters. 
But the most important news of the morning concerned 
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France, where, in Paris, there had been a fresh dynamite 
outrage and a series of sharp scenes in the Chamber between 
Clericals and Radicals. A certain Father Fores, more 
French than Scotch, had been expelled the country for 
strong expressions about the morals of the French army. 
It is a pity that the Anti-Clericals do not also expel a 
whole gang of Frenchmen who have written books, like 
Sous-offs, to which Father Forses (who, no doubt, is a 
foolish fellow enough) might appeal for justification.—— 
On Tuesday morning the picturesque Barcelona story 
(which had, indeed, excited some slight doubts by a too 
great indulgence in sacrificing war-ships) turned out to be 
a mere romance. The French, thoroughly frightened by 
their Anarchists, were passing severe measures of repres- 
sion; but the catching of the hare is the thing. Some 
ghastly stories of wholesale murders of emigrants on the 
Russian frontier diversified the news; as well as the 
dropping of the Prussian School Bill, and a heavy drop in 
silver owing to Mr. Buianp’s check at Washington. In 
the same ingenious capital, a little boom having been 
made for patriotic President Harrison by tall talk about 
Lord Sauissury’s wicked conduct in the Behring Sea 
matter, it began to be admitted that Lord Sa.ispury’s 
conduct had not been wicked at all_——It appeared 
on Wednesday morning that there had been a fight 
in Vitu, as was rumoured some time ago, and that the 
East Africa Company’s forces had been “ unable to carry 
“the stockade.” These things will happen, but it were 
better if they did not. The effect of the Prussian Diet 
trouble has been felt in the Reichstag, where the Centre 
succeeded in defeating the Government on the vote for 
a new ship. There had been rioting at Prague, and the 
various Irish sections at New York had been showing, 
in their usual way, how they love one another. After all 
the bluffing and boasting, the United States Senate ratified 
the Arbitration Treaty like lambs at last, and the Cabinet 
is said to have agreed to accept Lord Saissury’s proposals 
about the modus vivendi. For the world, though too much 
with us sometimes, is at others a really amusing ¥ omg 
The French were greatly comforted on Wednesday by the 
arrest of the terrible Ravacnor, the Anarchist chief. 
The drop in the exchange, consequent on the vicissitudes of 
silver, is causing great uneasiness in India ; and there have 
been fires of unusual magnitude at Mandalay. 


The law reports of this day week were of rather 

b dm unusual interest. The Ipswich jury who, under 
Mr. Justice Maruew’s direction, tried the 

Spinning House case, decided—as according to the evi- 
dence they were bound to decide, unless they had been 
sworn members of the Purity gang—that the pro-Proctor 
had reasonable justification for proceeding as he did against 
Daisy Hopkins. A reasonable compromise seems to 
have been arranged between the Crown and the persons 
interested in Welsh gold-mining, and a very important 
judgment in Knox v. Hayman and others gave an addi- 
tional caution to those about to become directors. 
GoopDaLL, the man charged with assaulting Mrs. SrippALs on 
the railway, was found guilty at Oxford on Saturday. The 
case is an odd one, and but for awkward evidence about 
the prisoner’s past might have seemed doubtful.—— 
The Coroner's jury in the Rainhill murders returned on 
Monday a verdict of Wilful Murder against the man 
Deemine or WILLIAMS. The everlasting Concua case, 
which has been familiar in the newspapers during almost a 
generation, came practically (and even then not quite for- 
mally or finally) to an end in the House of Lords on Monday, 
the result being not quite a JARNDYCE one, but something 
like it. And of course ApeLinpa Concua, the person chiefly 
concerned and benefited by the judgment, died before it was 
pronounced. J udgment in the rather interesting action of 
the Marquess of Srarrorp v. Duke of SurmEr.anp, which 
concerns the rights of life-owners over timber, was given 
on Tuesday, oe also the Rev. Mr. Corron, the Irish 
clergyman charged with strange maltreatment of children 
in an orphanage, was found guilty. A very important 
electric patent question was decided against Mr. Lang-Fox 
by Mr. Justice A, L. Smrrm on Wednesday. On Thurs- 
day the valiant Nonconformist Vestrymen of Southwark, 
who have been refusing to make a rector’s rate, as the law 
prescribes, on the usual utterly false pleas about “ each 
“ sect maintaining its own ministers,” stood in white sheets 
before Mr. Justice A. L. Surruand Mr. Justice Lawrence, 
and received admonition to be wise before worse things 
—_ n to them.—tThe Walsall Anarchists’ trial is pro- 


Lord SHEFFIELD’s team wound up its record 
Sport. well, beating combined Australia by an innings 
and two hundred runs. The racing of the 
week at Northampton and elsewhere calls for no special 
notice here.———The preparation for the University Boatrace 
has attracted rather more attention than of late, and both 
crews have done the whole course, as well as shorter spurts 
with scratch crews, during the week, in times remark- 
able under the respective circumstances, the Cambridge 
time over the course on Wednesday being one of the fastest, 
and that of Oxford in a race with a scratch crew from 
Putney to Hammersmith on Thursday quite the fastest, 
on record. But the race is still a week off, and there is 
such a thing as staleness. 


On Tuesday Sir Tuomas Farrer gloried, at 

a. —, the London County Council, in the fact that 
y Coun 

the shares of the Water Companies had 
dropped ro per cent. after the present Council’s election. 
Sir Tuomas, who knows everything, should know that to 
argue on one premiss is even more dangerous than to stand 
on one leg. The character of the premiss to be supplied 
makes such a terrible difference in the conclusion. Mean- 
while a ghastly scene of shrieking freedom was taking place 
at the gate. A hero named Wane, with a Phrygian cap 
and several bees inside it, demanded to be heard by his 
servants, the Progressive Council. The minions of the law 
—the very minions whom that Council desires to have in its 
own control—were commissioned by it to lay dastardly 
hands on his sacro-sanct person. And they went and 
did it, and he was bound over to keep the peace next day. 


Somebody saw a swallow last week, and the 
Correspondence. wisdom of the ancients was thereby justified ; 
for most certainly it did not make a summer. 


Mr. Watrer was last week 
Miscellaneous, appointed Director of the Dublin Nationa) 

Gallery, in the room of the late Mr. Doyie, 
whom if he equals he will do well. The two chief National- 
ist papers, the Freeman’s Journal and the National Press, 
have amalgamated, to, it would seem, the considerable advan- 
tage of the latter.——The interminable Opium question was 
once more handled last week in an excellent paper from 
Mr. Barren, which was discussed by Mr. Suirn and other 
fanatics at the Society of Arts. The Progressive party 
in the L.C.C. gloried and drank deep at the National 
Liberal Club on Saturday underthe presidency of IsuBosHEtn, 
otherwise called Mr. Herspert GLapstone, and with the 
blessing of RevuBey, otherwise called Sir GeorcE TREVELYAN. 
——On Tuesday Mr. Lestie SterHen spoke on that un- 
blessed word Sociology, and the Hider was tugged out of 
the blue slipper. The work has been very slowly done, and 
the delay has invited a violent south-wester, which would 
infallibly have knocked the Zider to matchwood. But the 
south-wester was kind, and the German salvors did their 
work stoutly and successfully, if slowly——The Durham 
miners, who have still been behaving very badly, and for 
whose “distress ”"—which is their own doing entirely—some 
soft-hearted and softer-headed people are pleading, have 
resolved to continue the strike. Whereupon their Execu- 
tive, being expressly bidden not to do so, attempted to 
negotiate with the masters—of course vainly. 


In Warr Wuirman—who, though for many 
Obituary. years his health had been very bad, died at the 
ripe age of seventy-four—the United States have 
lost the last of their distinctly poetical and distinctly 
original poets. M. IstporE Brasseur, who died in 
Paris at the age of the century, was the doyen of French 
masters in England, and had taught the Prince or 
Wates in that capacity many years ago. The last of 
the giraffes in the Zoological Gardens has died, and, 
except by courtesy of the Mauop1, there seems to be some 
difficulty in refilling the once well-filled stable. Sir 
Witi1am Bowman was for a long time at the head of his 
own branch of surgery; the Prince of Caraman CuImAy 
bore a famous European name; and Sir ANDREW AGNEW 
one famous also, but in a different and more local, yet 
equally permanent, manner. 


At the head of the books of this week, and as 

Books, &e. yet of this year, must be placed Lord Tennyson’s 
The Foresters (MAcMILLAN); a charming forest 

drama, diversified with delightful lyrics, and containing not 
a little fine blank verse. The third volume of Mr. 


Freeman’s mighty history of Sicily has come from the 


| Clarendon Press, following hard upon its author's death ; 
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Dr. Asport’s elaborate Anglican Career of Cardinal Newman 
({Macm1LLan) invites treatment as elaborate in proportion, 
Mr. Currrorp Luoyn’s Ireland under the Land League 
(Biackwoop) recalls the (alas!) too much wasted bravery 
of a man who was always brave, if not always judicious, 
and Mr. Wuymper’s T'ravels in the Great Andes (Murray) 
records adventures unmatched of their kind. 


WHEN TO DISSOLVE. 


) Spent is slowly advancing in the House of Com- 

mons, and the Government will no doubt succeed in 
getting through all the really necessary work ahead of them 
before Easter. But we see no reason for supposing that 
they will be allowed either now or later on to make rapid 
progress with their legislative engagements, and, as we said 
last week, we further see no reason why they should be particu- 
larly anxious to do so. Nothing has occurred since then either 
to affect the Parliamentary situation or to modify what we 
think should be the attitude of Ministers towards it. Or, 
if anything which has happened can be said to bear in any 
way on the considerations which we then set forth, it seems 
to us to do so only by way of lending them additional 
emphasis. There are signs, that is to say, that, in spite of 
their resonant trumpetings, the Opposition are not quite so 
eager for a dissolution as they pretend. Their leader, at 
any rate, at least if we may judge from appearances, un- 
doubtedly is not. It is quite evident that Mr. GLapstone has 
no desire to drive the Government to the polling-booths just 
at present. His extravagantly conciliatory demeanour and 
mode of speech might not in themselves be a conclusive 
indication of that fact, as an excess of civility on Mr. Giap- 
STONE’s part is very often a mere preparation for a more 
than usually violent attack. But on this occasion his good 
will is not confined to words. He avoids and, to the extent 
of his authority over his followers—which is visibly in- 
creasing as the election draws near—he discourages all 
Parliamentary action which might tend to the embarrass- 
ment of Ministers. It is not, of course, to be supposed 
that he wishes them to have a really successful Session 
—as Governments in these days count success—or that he 
would go the length of assisting them to complete their 
entire legislative programme. But he probably thinks that 
the purely automatic action, so to speak, of Obstruction 
may be relied upon to prevent the Government from win- 
ning too much honour and glory as legislators, and that, 
subject to that, his best game is to assist in keeping them 
going. We should not, perhaps, be far wrong in assuming 
that Mr. GLapstonge would be well content to see the 
Session run out its natural term and the dissolution take 
place after the harvest. In all probability he thinks that, 
considering the magnitude and the contentious character 
of the measure, Ministers would not, even in that case, be 
able to take a newly-passed Irish Local Government Act 
with them to the country. But we imagine that he would 
not much care if they did. He may calculate that, however 
it be dealt with in Committee, the Bill is very unlikely to 
pass in any form which will not afford him a convenient 
instrument of electioneering attack. 


Whereupon the question, Why should the Government 
oblige Mr. GLapstone in this matter ? again presents itself. 
If the Opposition do not with all their bravado want a dis- 
solution just at present, it can only be that their party 
managers report less favourably of their prospects than they 
could wish. Mr. Scunapnorst may not have made and 
confidentially communicated to his party leaders that par- 
ticular estimate of the electoral chances which he has dis- 
claimed; but that is not to say that Mr. Scuyapnorst’s 
forecasts are as encouraging as they might be. 


And if this be the case, it is the Government who, 
in this as in all such cases, is likely to be the loser 
by delay. Time is always on the side of the novel 
with a democratic electorate, and every week that 
passes probably sees a certain number of supporters 
fall away from an Administration which, with them, can 
never atone for the one offence of having wearied them by a 
six years’ tenure of power. We cannot but believe it to be 
the better opinion—though the point, we are quite aware, 
is one on which experts of the highest authority differ— 
that the Unionist party will fight to greater advantage, and 
with fairer prospect of victory, if the battle is joined as 
soon as possible. We cannot but believe that May or June 
would suit them better for the dissolution than August, 


and August than October. And unless, which is hardly 
likely, Ministers entertain a strong opinion to the contrary 
—unless they hold that, apart from any results to be ex- 

from the present Session, the poll of their party 
will be positively increased by deferring the appeal to the 
constituencies for another six months, we fail to find any 
adequate reason for so long a delay. They could pass their 
Small Holdings Bill and a few other of their measures, to 
which their opponents dare not offer any serious resistance, 
within a reasonable time, and after the Budget there is 
nothing which need keep Parliament sitting till August, 
unless it be the Irish Local Government Bill. 


What their latest views and intentions are with re- 
spect to this measure we do not pretend to know; but, if 
they are still bent on pressing it forward in earnest, we 
would as earnestly invite them to consider how such a course 
as that will stand related either to their duty or their in- 
terests. As to their duty, from the Ministerial point of 
view, it can scarcely now be pretended that this has any 
further say in the matter. The force of their one plea— 
that the introduction of an Irish Local Government Bill 
was imperative upon them, as the redemption of a pledge 
—is now, of course, exhausted. The Bill has been intro- 
duced and the pledge redeemed. To force it upon Ireland 
in the teeth of its repudiation by the Irish Nationalists does 
not, and could not in reason, form any part of the bargain. 
In some cases, no doubt, it might be argued that it is the 
duty of a Government to persevere with legislation of this 
kind, even in spite of the interested opposition offered to it 
by the representatives of the particular community for 
whose benefit it is designed. This may be soin cases where, 
the legislation once achieved, its opponents can do nothing 
to prevent its success. But that, as every one knows, is 
not the case here. The goodwill of the Irish Nationalists 
in Parliament and in the constituencies is an essential 
condition of the success of any experimental application of 
the principle of local self-government to Ireland ; and that 
assistance on the very night of the introduction of the 
measure was pointedly, ostentatiously denied to it from the 
Irish benches. In short, on no rational theory of the 
legislative duty of a Government can it now be contended 
that Ministers are bound to proceed with this measure. 


And if duty has nothing to say on the matter, leaving it 
legitimately open to the Government to consult political 
expediency only, then what is the answer from that 
quarter? Can it be doubted that the answer is that by per- 
severing, or at least in prosecuting to consummation, the 
attempt to fit Ireland with a form of local government 
unsuited alike to her own local needs and to the general 
interests of the realm, Her Magsesty’s Ministers will be 
taking a course the political damage of which to them- 
selves seems certain to immeasurably exceed its political 
advantages? We wish that Ministers would ask them- 
selves who and where are the people whose votes, not other- 
wise to be won or retained for the Unionists, would be 
kept or captured by the passing of the Local Government 
Bill. That these are not to be found among the Conser- 
vative supporters of the Union it is surely impossible to 
dispute. Conservatives there are unfortunately, or so- 
called Conservatives, to whom the measure is acceptable ; 
but only because they share what seems to be the Mini- 
sterial expectation that it will catch the votes of neutrals 
or of waverers in the opposite camp. They are Con- 
servatives of the order of those who welcomed the pass- 
ing of the Free Education Bill; and they certainly can- 
not appeal to their former in proof of the accuracy of 
their present calculations. For, if there be anybody who 
still believes that that attempt to forestall the Radicals 
has resulted in anything but complete and discreditable 
failure, he must be almost alone in his opinion, That an 
Irish Local Government Bill will make any converts to 
Unionism from among professed Gladstonians is probably 
not expected ; and there remain, therefore, only the Liberal- 
Unionists to be considered. But is it possible to suppose 
that the votes of any fraction of this fraction of a party 
which is numerically worth considering depend upon the 
question whether Ministers do or do not introduce into 
lreland a form of county government which has neither the 
popular attractions of the English system, which it imitates, 
nor the political merits of the Irish system, which it would 
supplant? It is impossible to suppose such a thing. Some 
of the Liberal- Unionists will, no doubt, desert to the Glad- 
stonian campat the nextelection ; some will remain where they 
are as a matter of necessity ; others will stay there from 
choice; none, or none worth speaking of, will be influenced 
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in going or staying by anything which the Government at 
this stage of their career either do or leave undone. 

- But while the votes which they are likely to attract by their 
Trish Bill are too few to deserve counting at all, the number 
of votes which they may alienate by it among English Con- 
servatives and Irish Tories will certainly be larger, and may 
be larger to a considerable amount. And since there is no 

uestion of political duty in the matter, and party expe- 
dency may be allowed without blame to determine the 
action of the Government, these considerations ought to be 
decisive against persistence with the only measure which 
stands in the way of an early dissolution. 


WALT WHITMAN, 


O* perhaps, no person who has lived and written in our 
time is it so difficult to write, clearing the mind per- 
fectly of all cant, as of the American author (let us avoid 
for the moment as controversial the word poet) who chose 
to call himself “ Watt” Wuitman, and who died this week. 
He was not only avowedly (many are that), but really and 
truly, sui generis, and in such cases anything like sound 
critical judgment is hard to reach. In one of the earliest 
numbers—in the very earliest volume—of the Saturday 
Review, there will be found a notice of the earliest edition 
of Leaves of Grass. It is principally composed of extracts 
from the poems and the criticisms forwarded with them 
from America. It does not go much into critical examina- 
tion, but it exhibits the marks of a perfectly genuine critical 
condemnation. The reviewer hints pretty broadly, indeed 
expresses without condescending to any hint at all, his 
opinion that the greater part of the book is nonsense, and 
t the part which is not nonsense is not fit to be touched 
except with the tongs, and only fit to be touched with the 
tongs in order to be put into the fire. This, with rare 
exceptions, was the tone taken (it would, after this lapse 
of time, hardly be indecent for us to say, usually with less 
competence) by nearly all English, and by still more Ameri- 
can judges, for many years. We are inclined to think that, 
though some persons have a difficulty in taking it, it is the 
best tone to take with all outrageously and bumptiously 
novel novelties. “Ifthe thing be of Gon,” it will stand the 
poohpoohing ; if it does not stand the poohpoohing, it is not 
of Gop, and may be justly sent to the keeping of another. 
Wurman stood; and by degrees there arose a sort of 
eulogists who sometimes seemed to have set themselves to 
excuse by contrast the excesses and errors of his detractors. 


_ They extolled his crazy and childish politics; they palliated 


his marine-store catalogues ; they went mad over his daring 
imitation of the naughty little boys who chalk improper 
words on gates and walls. Some of them even imitated 
him; but they found that he was uncommonly hard to 
imitate, and, to the best of our belief, there is only one 
pseudo- Wurman, of even the faintest literary merit, living 
and writing now. Clubs and academies were formed for 
his worship—and also for his support, for he had ruined 
his health in what he supposed to be the service of his 
country during the Civil War: he had been once dismissed 
from his post under Government, and he never could have 
obtained a living by hack-writing even in this age, being 
far too unconquerably original and too wisely indolent. 
The amount of nonsense talked about Wairman would 
alone prove him to be a man of genius; for, as for the 
other people, though they are often popular, their admirers 


‘buy their books, but do not talk nonsense about them. 


Moreover, sometimes mixed with this adoration, and some- 
times separate from it, there arose a certain genuine appre- 
ciation and comprehension of what was genuine in WHITMAN. 
This is what is good in fuss of both kinds over literature. 
Fuss objurgatory, or fuss laudatory, it draws attention to 
the subject, and what is good in the subject is sure, more 
or less, now or then, sooner or later, to find its way to fit 
ears. Nevertheless, the obtrusive novelty of Wuirman’s 
form, his utter lack of self-criticism, his inability save 
on the rarest occasions to allow his genuine inspiration 
to overcome his bad taste, and his frequent lapses of all 
kinds have left him a dubious and contested subject, even 
after nearly forty years. Putting aside those who admire 
him for his democracy and his “ blueness,” for his jargon 


‘about feudalism, and his jargon about the hundred million 
'’. ‘superb persons who are shortly to perambulate These 
'., “States—putting aside those who detest and abhor him for 

‘these things and for. his “ barbaric yawp” generally—it is 


the rarest thing in the world to find any one who has an 


impartial critical estimate of him. His illegitimate attrac- 
tions are too strong for some ; his illegitimate repulsions too- 
strong for others. It is so hard for some people to persuade 
themselves that a man who enumerates the parts of the 
human frame without missing one should not be a poet; it 
is so hard for others to imagine that any one can be a poet 
who puts forth as a line of poetry :— 


glass-blowing, nailmaking, coopering, tin-roofing, shingle” 
ng. 


It will be worth while, however, to endeavour the ad- 
venture, and try to give something like a critical estimate 
in little of Warrman. Many of the ordinary claims—some 
made vehemently for him, some disclaimed as if the dis- 
claimer were part of his title to honour—may be knocked 
away ruthlessly and at once. His intellectual power was 
very small; his politics a kind of childish poetizing of the 
American Constitution, of imagination rather than of fact ; 
his social ideas simply unformed in any way; his morals, to: 
say the least, not reaching the standards of historically 
workable morality. His judgments of literature, which he 
was rather fond of giving, were, though he often liked the 
right things, of a beautifully amateurish character, shaped 
to suit the fantastic politics aforesaid. His religion was a 
sort of anthropomorphic pantheism of the crudest kind, 
though not unpoetical ; his philosophy consisted in regard- 
ing man as the hub of the universe, and all men as equal. 
Of what may be called his practical «sthetics—the laws of 
taste which he applied to his own compositions—much the 
same may be said. It is, of course, obvious to any one that 
the verses of the more poetical books of the Bible, which in. 
his younger days furnished almost the only literature of the 
highest class read by his countrymen, supplied the germ 
whence his own staves, or whatever they are to be called, 
developed themselves. He found in this a medium which 
seemed to be suitable for his “songs of comrades,” for his. 
descriptions of nature, for his glorifications of humanity, for 
his still more frequent and much sillier glorifications of 
democracy. He preached at the top of his voice—or, to 
use his own word, “ yawp ”—on these subjects and on all 
manner of others. He often preached mere nonsense ; he 
sometimes preached mere discord ; he not seldom preached 
things inconvenient; but, notwithstanding the reluctance 
of some friendly and excellent folk to admit it, he did, and. 
that not seldom, preach poetry. 

For it so happened that he had, as no other of his 
countrymen except Epcar Pog has had, the three things 
indispensable to the poet—a poetic phrase, a poetic rhythm, 
and a poetic imagination. Some other things with which 
the poet dispenses at his peril, and many other things which 
area grand set-off to poetry, heeither had notatall, or possessed 
in the most exiguous and intermittent degree. But he 
had the phrase, in spite of his “ blacksmithing ” catalogues ; 
he had the rhythm, in spite of his Tupperian cadences, and 
he had the imagination, in spite of his politics and his phy- 
siology. He would write pages and pages of utter bosh, drivel 
about “Me Imperturbe,” stupid gabble where the point— 
if there is any—consists in spelling Canada witha “k,” or 
emulating the naughty little boys above referred to, hymns to 
democracy as pinchbeck and as platitudinous as democracy 
itself. And then, sometimes in the very midst of the yawps, 
sometimes more or less separate from them, he would give 
you bursts and trills of divine bird music, echoes of the 
very sea chime he loved. These trills and bursts no more 
forfeit the name of poetry because they are not conveyed in 
the iambics of Lord Tennyson or the anapests of Mr. 
SwinpurneE than the choric strophes of forfeit 
the name of poetry because they are not written in the hexa- 
meters of Homer. If there is one thing more surprising to 
us than that any human being should have written a poem on 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, it is that there should be any human. 
being, capable of appreciating poetry, who does not see that 
the “ Death Carol” and not a few other parts of “ Presi- 
“ dent Lincoln’s Burial H ” are poems. As much may 
be said of the birds of Paumanok in “ Sea Shore Memories.” 
Of such poetry these two divisions are, no doubt, much 
fuller in proportion than any others. Yet it is hardly 
possible to read Wuirman anywhere, even in his most per- 
verse and prosaic moods, without perceiving the i 
phrase, the poetic music (if it be but a single bar), the 
flash of poetic imagination. Whether, indeed, the cacopho- 
nies and sillinesses (to say nothing worse) of the rest make 
the process of exploration for these saving bits too grievous, 
must be a question for individual decision. But so long as 
men think it worth while to smelt a ton of ore for a few 


pennyweights of gold, so long will it be at least excusable 
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to read Watr Wurman; more particularly as one penny- 
weight of gold is, after all, very much like another, while 
Nature never made two poets, any more than she ever 
made two faces, whose attraction was exactly the same. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


—s debate on the payment of members of Parliament 
which took place yesterday week shows that the 
House of Commons can on occasion exhibit its old faculty 
of keen and animated discussion. So far as it went, this 
display of the unpaid was an argument for keeping them 
unpaid. We doubt whether they would have done the 
thing better for money. Mr. Fenwick, who introduced the 
motion, is himself as good an example as can be desired of 
the kind of working-men who find their way into the House 
of Commons without receiving gratifications from the rates 
or the Consolidated Fund. It is questionable whether 
the sample would be as favourable if the system which he 
advocates were established. Mr. Fenwick and Mr. Burr 
gave proof two or three days before of an honourable political 
independence in their votes and speeches against the Eight 
Hours Bill, which contrast, greatly to their credit, 
with the demagogic subserviency of terrified Gladstonians 
like Mr. Leake, who have the waver taken out of 
them. They showed an economic knowledge from which 
Mr. CuamBer.arn, who has always had a hazy sentimen- 
talism on social questions strangely foreign to his general 
- habit of mind, might learn something. But if Mr. Fenwick 
and Mr. Burr had been paid out of the public purse, we 
doubt very much whether they would have been able to 
exercise an equal integrity. Possibly they would not have 
felt it within their province to doso. They would have 
been members of an army of working-class delegates, obey- 
ing the word of command from headquarters, with a 
regulated precision as exact as that which marks the 
unanimous laughter of the French gendarmerie, “ quand un 
“ gend’arme rit dans la gendarmerie,” or of complacent 
lawyers when a joke falls from “the Royal bench of 
“ British Tuemis.” What the conditions are under which 
they now appear in the House of Commons is only 
their concern and that of their constituents. If they 
have any arrangement with the division of Wansbeck and 
the borough of Morpeth, such as that which ANDREW 
Marve .t had with the borough of Hull, the reason pro- 
bably is the same. They are chosen because of their in- 
telligence and independent character. There is another 
class of members worth taking account of in this connexion. 
The funny man, according to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, will never 
cease out of the House of Commons. His voice shall be 
heard in the land as unfailingly as the voice of the turtle. 
Lord Rosesery, illustrating the truth that invention is 
often only memory with an application, furbished up out 
of the forgotten pages of the New Whig Guide his brand-new 
joke as to Lord Wemyss’s fun being the only serious — 
about him. Lord Rosesery felt, perhaps, some professio 
jealousy; for Lord Wemyss’s sense is serious, while his 
jests are as merry as need be. Lord Excuo showed last 
Saturday that hereditary wit may set off hereditary wisdom. 
But if the funny men of the House of Commons were to be 
_ for their jests—if Sir Witrrm Lawson, for example, 
to joke every Session to the estimated value of 360/. a 
year—it is extremely probable that the strain upon him 
would prove too great, and that the joking would fall off. 
Mr. Fenwick proposed that each member of the House 
of Commons should have a yearly salary of 360/. This 
would involve the levy of a sum of nearly a quarter of a 
million sterling on the general taxation of the country, 
and would considerably reduce the surplus of nearly every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Applying it backwards, it 
would not only have diminished Mr. GoscHEN’s payments 
of debt and reductions of taxation, but would have marred 
Mr. Giapstone’s financial reforms. If the salary of each 
of the 670 members were fixed at 1,000/. a year, as in the 
United States, the total would be more nearly three- 
This precedent of the United 
seemed to meet with more favour than any other, 
and we may take it for granted that, unless the whole 
scheme was with indignantly set aside, the vote 
for members of Parliament would soon reach that sum. 
Nor would it be possible to stop here. In 1870 Mr. 
GLapsToNE, in refusing to allow even the conventional 
courtesy of the first reading to the late Mr. Perer Tayior’s 
Bill for the payment of members, insisted that the logical 


and practical consequence of it would be the payment on a 

roportionate scale of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
= Councillors, Mayors and Aldermen, Churchwardens, 
Poor-Law Guardians, Jurors, Sheriffs, and many other sorts 
of persons. It is matter for regret that Mr. GLADSTONE 
was not in the House on Friday week to enforce Mr. 
BaxFour’s repetition of this argument against the contra- 
diction of Sir Gzorce TreveLyan and others. It was 
urged that, since judges and Cabinet Ministers are paid, 
members of Parliament ought to be paid too. The differ- 
ence is clear; judges and Cabinet Ministers are in the 
strictest sense servants of the Crown—that is to say, of 
the whole State—and they are paid as servants, for 
work done, and as the essential condition of enfore- 
ing responsibility upon them. Members of Parliament 
are not, except in a metaphorical sense, the servants of 
the State. Each of them is in theory the representative 
of a particular constituency which may now pay him, if it 
likes, but is usually found not to like. Sir Grorce 
TREVELYAN urged that a man following the profession of the 
law, or even of literature—still more of commerce—can 
support himself while he isa member of Parliament, but 
that a man dependent on the labour of his hands cannot do 
so. We are not, in all cases, quite so certain of that; but, 
if it be so, it means simply that lawyers, authors, and men 
in business can be politically independent, while working- 
men, in the conventional sense of the term, cannot. Work- 
ing-men who have quitted their trades for a Parliamentary 
career would seldom be able to return to themagain. They 
could not afford to lose their seats or to keep a conscience. 
The change proposed would probably have two dissimilar, 
but equally pernicious, effects. It would, in some cases, call 
into existence a body of mercenary demagogues, living by 
political intrigue and agitation. It would, in other cases, 
keep honest working-men out of the House of Commons. 
For many constituencies would prefer wealthy candidates 
who, though forced to take payment, would find means of 
giving it away again by innocent expenditure in works of 
local beneficence. 


THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 


T is an article of faith with many political theorists that 

the authority of a Government, whether for legislative 
or administrative purposes, must of necessity decline to its 
lowest point in the last Session of a Parliament. There are 
even some of these theorists who go so far as to prove the 
truth of their contention upon the bodies of the Government 
themselves—a form of procedure about as convincing as the 
ordeal by battle, which in principle it resembles. We can- 
not say that at present we see very many signs of the exist- 
ing Administration having been smitten with this species 
of impotence ; but, even if their case were as bad in this 
respect as their Radical assailants pretend, it would hardly 
account for their latest legislative step. A Government, 
whatever its difficulties, might always, one would think, 
find it possible to succeed in one highly important depart- 
ment of Ministerial duties—that of letting things alone. 
One cannot readily, for instance, conceive a set of circum- 
stances in which it would be otherwise than easy for a 
Conservative Administration not to give a front place in 
their programme to an Indian Councils Bill. The feat, 
moreover, might have been further simplified for them by 
the reflection that they still profess, and through their 
Under Secretary for India were prepared to enunciate, 
convictions which are quite inconsistent with the principle 
of the clause for the os of which the measure was intro- 
duced and has passed the House of Lords. 


No doubt Mr. Curzon—who is to be congratulated on his 
first important Parliamentary appearance in his official 
capacity—entirely meant what he said in declaring that 
the Government “ assumed the responsibility of stating that, 
“ in their opinion, the time had not come when representa- 
“tive institutions as we understood the term should be 
“ extended to India.” But the extent of the responsibility 
thus assumed does not upon careful measurement strike 
one as being very great. It appears to us rather to re- 
semble the lady’s “ responsibility” for vowing “I will ne'er 
“ consent,” which, of course, is not so great as the responsi- 
bility —which she was also willing to incur—of consenting. 
And the Government, as it seems to us, and, what is much 
more to the point, as it seems to Mr. Giapstong, and even 
to Mr. Scuwann, have shown something very like the lady's 
willingness to add the second of these responsibilities to 
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first. For what else, after all, is the meaning of the pro- 
vision empowering the Viceroy of India to “ invite repre- 
“ sentative bodies to elect, or select, or delegate represen- 
“ tatives of themselves and of their opinions to be nominated 
“to the Councils”? And how is it to be reconciled with 
the valorous declaration that, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, “the time has not come when representative insti- 
“tutions, as we understand them, can be extended to India”? 
It is not to be supposed that the Viceroy of India is 
expected to inform the representative bodies whom he 
“ invites to elect or select or delegate representatives of them- 
“ selves and of their opinions,” that he does not thereby 
authorize them to introduce “ representative institutions, as 
“we understand them,” into India. Nor can we suppose 
that Ministers really draw any distinction between extend- 
ing representative institutions to India and extending 
power to the Viceroy of India to extend such institutions 
to India at his own discretion—the discretion conceivably, 
as Mr. Maciean observed, of a Lord Reay as Viceroy, 
controlled only by a Lord Ripon as Secretary of State 
for India. So that it is difficult to understand how the 
Government can have brought themselves to believe that 
the Indian Council Bill, with this clause in it, is any- 
other than a mischievous measure-- not violently 
mischievous, perhaps, but at least containing all the 
potentialities of future mischief which belong to every 
step in a dangerously wrong direction. Short of the 
assumption that the Government were self-deceivers to 
the extent of regarding the Bill as a harmless, if not 
a useful, stroke of legislation, it is as hard as ever to 
understand why they were not impressed with the supreme 
simplicity of the policy of leaving it alone. Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s condescending reception of their measures, and the 
obliging’ manner in which he threw cold water on Mr. 
Scnwann’s amendment, ought to have given qualms to the 
- occupants of the Treasury Bench. They must surely have 
known what this deadly courtesy meant. If not, they will 
find it out soon enough when it occurs to the next 
Liberal Government in power to propitiate the Radicals 
by playing tricks with India, and when the present Govern- 
ment will doubtless be retrospectively complimented, with 
malice, but yet with truth, on having introduced “ the prin- 
“ ciples of representative government” into that country. 


“ NAUTICUS.” 


hye ew is a smart young Belgian journalist who has 
had a happy idea. He has read the “ Service” letters 
in the Times, and M. Cocnery’s “ Report,” and he has 
combined his information. Mr. Ports, represented for this 
oceasion only by L’/ndépendance Belge, 2 most respectable 
paper, which ranks next to Galignani in the affections of 
the travelling Englishman, has given him his head. The re- 
sult has been the Décadence Navale de l’ Angleterre, described 
by “ Nauticus,” who, if there be warm blood left in the fat 
and lazy body of Joun Butt, will cause him to arise and 
build torpedo-boats, cruisers, and battleships by the gross. 
“ Nauticus,” as we say, is asmart young man. He reasons 
quite as well as, and, aided by the French language, 
writes rather better than, Sir —, RN., Sir 
——-, Mr. ——. The reader can fill up 
the blanks. 


" We do not really know what note of this kind of 
literature is wanting in “ Navticus.” There is the lament 
(for “ Navricus” is a true-born Englishman, of course, the 
clever youth!) over Joun Butt's utter indifference to 
his navy, which is so self-evident. There is the unfailing 
and priggish belief that the way to get good work done 
is to start a paper about it. We have no naval paper in 
this country-—nothing answering to the Revista General 
de Marina of Spain, or the Boletin do Club Naval of 
Brazil. Englishmen have heard of Netsoy, no doubt; 
but they know nothing of Hawke, Brake, 
Rooke, Snove., Bensow, Ropney, Hoop, Duncan, Howe, 
Cocurang, Pettew. There is the ity which proves 
the naval decadence of England by showing that her navy 
is not relatively so strong as it was in 1812, after twenty 
years of victory, after the disorganization of France by the 
Revolution and of Holland by conquest ; after the collapse 
of Spain, and the bodily seizure of the Danish fleet. There 
is the same avoidance of the fact that we are relatively 
stronger than we were in 1793. There is the usual demon- 
stration that our Squadron on the Mediterranean station is 


‘not in peace-time equal to the larger half of the French navy 
‘which has its headquarters at Toulon. There is the usual 
lament over the want of a first-class dockyard (which 
nobody else possesses) in the Eastern seas. There are the 
usual comparative lists of ships, by which we are shown to 
be inferior, because France has more torpedo-boats—of the 
kind, we suppose, of that craft which broke in two off Cape 
Barfleur, or the other which turned bottom upwards on a 
fine day outside Marseilles, There is the usual taking for 
granted that everything foreign is of the best (like the 
devils in the Requin’s plates, no doubt) and English of the 
worst ; that the foreigner will always be exactly at the 
proper place at the proper time, but of the Englishman 
aliter. In fact, it has all gone in, and then it is worked up 
with that delicious air of juvenile pomposity, that solemn 
assumption of the prophet’s robe, that gravity of the stern 
patriot calling on his country to arise or be for ever fallen, 
which we have all seen since first our eyes looked at letters 
in the Times on the “State of our Defences,” by Mr. 
—, Sir , and Sir —-, R.N. Now, all 
this does no small credit to our spirited young Belgian 
friend, M. A. F. VANDER G1JGHIJDEEBSHOVEN. 


But where our author excels himself, and attains to ab- 
solute equality with his models, is in his last letter. Here 
he leaves Jists of figures, rests from begging the question, 
and ceases to show that London Bridge is not to be com- 

to Michaelmas. Inspired by that masterpiece, “ How 
“T Clubhauled H.M.S Catawampus to the Moon,” he has 
written a “ Battle of Dorking” which is really an excellent 
thing of its kind. Everything passes in a world inhabited 
by excited lunatics, and superior to the limitations of time 
and space. The Mediterranean squadron visits Toulon, 
and is received by the whole French fleet. M. Carnot 
reviews the ships. English sailors are invited on shore 
to dinner, and as “les simples matelots ne se comportent 
“ pas toujours avec la dignité et le calme dont les Frangais 
“ firent preuve en parcil cas” (they were grossly insulted, 
of course) “& Portsmouth,” there is a fight in a drinking- 
shop. One gets heated, heads are panched, the tavern- 
keeper turns them out—why deny the secular hatred 
of the races?—the mob joins in, all arms are , 
the English sailors draw their cutlasses (English liberty 
men always ashore with cutlasses), blood flows, the 
French say “ It is all your fault,” Admiral Tryon says “ You 
“ are another,” orders come to stop the British squadron, 
Sir Gzorce pays with the foresheet, the French follow 
eighteen strong, terrific battle, lower regions of sulphur and 
thunder, bang,smash, pop, no more Mediterranean Squadron, 
Vive la France! full speed ahead for the Channel, and the 
curtain falls as the sun of England descends for ever, while 
M: A. F. Vanper GisGHispEEBSHOVEN, supported by 


Mr. —, Sir — ,and Sir —— ——, RN., 
comes down to the footlights, and says, “ Thank Gop, all our 
“ prophecies have come true!” Our outline is necessarily 


brief; but we trust we have done enough to induce the 
reader to turn for himself to the best reductio ad absurdum 
of that blue bore, the imitation “ Battle of Dorking,” yet 
worked out. It is really better than Jn a Conning Tower. 
If this appears extravagant praise, let the reader turn to 
the Indépendance Belge for the 5th, 7th, roth, 12th, and 
14th of the month of March last. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


R. HENRY WADE (or, as some call him, Warrte), 
member of the Social Democratic Federation and 

dock labourer, received but scurvy treatment at the 
hands of his friends in office when he approached 
the County Council at the head of a deputation To his 
simple and enthusiastic nature, it seemed that the time 
was ripe for the testing of the progress and generous 
promises of the Progressive platform. He may have been 
a little premature in expecting something on account for 
the payment of the bill. His method, too, especially in its 
final phase, may seem a little wanting in repose. But, 
rough though it was, it only observed those simple, honest, 
and rude instincts of the Democracy which Lord RosEBERY 
and his Progressive colleagues had flattered untiringly on 
many platforms. Mr. Waper’s proposal was made in due 
constitutional form, and ought to have proved vastly 
congenial to the Chairman of the County Council. Acting 
on behalf of his Committee, Mr. Wane requested 
permission to introduce a deputation to lay before 
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the Council certain views and suggestions with 

to unemployed labour and slackness of work. But Mr. 
Wave's one were cruelly dashed by a chilling official 
reply to the effect that the Standing Orders of the Council 
were contrary to the reception of the deputation. It was a 
crushing and brutal response to a touching appeal for 
sympathy. Nota word of promise for a future meeting, 
nor any hope of amendment of those Standing Orders, miti- 
gated the bitterness of the refusal. Such treatment, as 
between Radicals and Radicals, may well be mourned by all 
good Progressives. It appears to have set Mr. Wave 
a-thinking of ringing the tocsin and of organizing an inva- 
sion of the sacred people into the Council-hall, the mere 
talk of which so agitated the Council that they instantly 
— to the police for protection. With wonderful 
alacrity, Lord Rosesery and his friends forgot utterly their 
trust in the people and their distrust of the police. 


Since the memorable occasion when those eminent 
patriots, Messrs. O’Brien and sheltered them- 
selves behind Balfourian bludgeons, there has been nothing 
comparable to this spectacle of good Progressives in Council 
assembled guarded by the myrmidons of the Home Office. 
Naturally the humour of the situation was unappreciated 
by Mr. Wave. It affected him very much as the 
Phrygian cap he wore would affect a bull. As one of 
the people, he resented the “ elaborate measures” provided 
by friends of the people for his reception, and proceeded to 
deal with them. He announced his intention of “ going 
“in,” and actually arrived at the portals of the august hall 
of Council. But there was none to receive him, excepting 
the minions of law and order. It was, in fact, Trafalgar 
Square once more—with a Spring Gardens difference. All 
Mr. Wave got by charging the police was to be arrested 
and charged in his turn at Bow Street, with “disorderly 
“ conduct” according to the general report of newspapers, 
with “being drunk” according to the candid and Pro- 
gressive reporter of the Daily News. That was the un- 
kindest cut of all, the last straw in the intolerable burden 
of ingratitude laid upon the unhappy and deluded Wane. 


While this little incident was agitating all the neigh- 
bourhood from Spring Gardens to Whitehall, the County 
Council were pursuing their peaceful deliberations with the 
calm that police protection, as at present constituted, never 
fails to yield. Had it been the police of their dreamers of 
dreams, the police of their own control, we know not what 
might have happened. A perplexed Roseberyan force 
might have failed to distinguish between the people without 
and the friends of the people within. The natural thing to 
be done, with Phrygian bonnets to the fore, would be to 
fraternize with the visitors and assist at their introduction 
to the Council Chamber. Thus pre-election oratory would 
harmonize with post-election policy. But for the present 
the Council have lost a fine opportunity. They might have 
trusted to their own beadles, and sat secure in the res 
the awful dignity of their assembly must have mentee 
their friendly visitors. They should have done it in the 
high Roman way, like Conscript fathers,and made WaApE 
and his followers proud to view them. As it was, they 
proceeded to report on Chairman appointed, and Vice- 
Chairman ; to consider Mr. Tate's proposed picture gallery, 
Mr. Toote’s not-to-be-improved theatre, and other prosaic 
matters. The sight of the Phrygian bonnet touched not the 
hardened Chairman, and the repeated call outside for Joun 
Burns met with no response within. Mr. Burns was as much 
to seek as was Sir Witt1am Harcourt on a recent occasion. 
At this critical trial of his faith, the socialistic and philan- 
thropic convictions of Lord Rosrsery appear to have been 
completely absorbed by afiairs of the most unenchanting 
kind. He was far less moved by the clamours of his friends 
outside than by Mr. Evan Spicer’s suggestion that the 
Council should give—positively give—a site for Mr. TaTE’s 
gallery. Surely this was not a time to talk of giving land, 
when the gift of a little sympathy to the Wave deputation 
would have rendered happy the whole Progressive family. 
But to call in the public and close the doors to poor rela- 
tions, upon the very first call they make in return for the 
many calls made upon them, is the shabbiest behaviour. 
The visit, certainly, was expected, and there is good chance 
of its being repeated. Thus the opportunity for amendment 
ay Aca and it is to be hoped the Progressives will profit 
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BEHRING SEA. 


HOUGH we do not entertain the slightest doubt that 
there are the materials for many more differences of 
opinion, and for many more “ pungent” despatches hinting 
in (American) diplomatic style that Her Mazesry’s Minis-. 
ters are equally ignorant and dishonest in the Behring 
Sea dispute, it does appear to have reached a comparatively. 
settled condition at last. The Senate has ratified the 
Arbitration Treaty without conditions, and the Presipent 
has given it as his opinion that Lord Sarispury’s last 
despatch is “ satisfactory.” The conditions proposed—one of 
which, we seem to remember, was that the treaty should 
be signed subject to the proviso that it was to be hung up 
till England agreed to the unqualified renewal of the modus 
vivendi—were, we gather, only intended to serve the same 
purpose as the elegances of the Presipent’s style. They 
were designed, in fact, for immediate publication in the 
papers, and for domestic consumption. It was necessa 
to convince the voter that there was a difficulty, and that 
great firmness was being displayed by the Consuls in deal- 
ing with the “ British pretensions.” When once that had 
been done the conditions were dropped. The publica- 
tion of the full text of the Presment’s “ pungent de- 
“ spatches” explains how they came to find their way 
into American papers nearly as soon as they were in the 
hands of Her Masesty’s Minister at Washington. As 
between European diplomatists and gentlemen, the language 
in which they are written would be strange indeed. Much 
of it is like nothing so much as the controversial smartness 
which might be expected in the correspondence columns of 
a provincial newspaper. The PrestDENT assumes a tone 
which would be considered extreme from Lord GrimTHorre 
to an average Dean. This, however, is the common style of 
American diplomacy about election-time, and is taken as a 
matter of course. Since Presidents and diplomatists at 
Washington are not too proud to enjoy the advantege 
possessed by those who do not mind being rude, but do not 
mean fighting, and since the remedy applicable in private 
life is in this case impossible, there is nothing for it but to 
answer patiently, and reiterate our own case with polite- 
ness. 
This is the course which was naturally followed by Lord 
SaxisBuRY, as it seems with happy results. The Presipenr 
has at last decided that the compromise offered by the 
Foreign Office is satisfactory. It is essentially what has been 
offered all along, and has been declined for the reason which it 
is now wearisome to repeat. The American demand was 
that Canadian fishing vessels should be entirely excluded 
from Behring Sea till the arbitrators have given their 
decision, which may not be till well into next year, and 
that for this exclusion they were to receive no compensation 
if the Court should decide adversely to the United States. 
In the meantime the American Company was to kill a 
limited number of seals. This limitation, the Presipenr 
maintained, must be considered as a full equivalent to the 
entire exclusion of the Canadians. Any capture of seals 
by them would be asserted to be spoliation. Of course, this 
amounted toa claim on the part of the United States to 
enjoy the full possession of the property in dispute. The 
pretension was manifestly unacceptable, and two com- 
promises, or rather two forms of the same compromise, were 
offered. Lord Satispury agreed to consent to the total ex- 
clusion of the Canadian fishers if the American catch is 
to be limited, and the Governments are to enter into an 
agreement to compensate one another respectively for the 
loss adjudged to have been incurred through the prohibition 
or the limitation. If this was not acceptable, then he 
offered to consent to the removal of all limitation on the 
American catch if Canadian vessels, which enter into a 
bond to make compensation for the damage they may 
be judged to have done in case the decision is in favour of 
the United States, are allowed to fish freely. Either of 
these forms of compromise provides for the use of the sea 
in common by the litigants till the Court to which they 
have agreed to refer their dispute has given its judgment. 
On the face of it nothing could well look more fair, and the 
English Government fully accepts responsibility for the 
harm its subjects may be judged to have done. A refusal 
to accept some arrangement of the kind was on the part of 
the United States tantamount to a determination to pre- 
judge the question. Unless the Presrpenr has decided to 
prolong the dispute on some pretext, it may be presumed 
that his description of Lord Sauispury’s last despatch as 


} satisfactory shows that he has decided to accept an arrange- 
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ment which he might have made some time ago. The 
warning, that they. must sail subject to all liabilities which 
may be imposed by the arbitrators or the two Governments, 
given to the Canadian fishermen by Lord KNutsForD is 
sufficient evidence that Her Masesty’s Government has no 
intention of conniving at a merely destructive use of the 
seal fishery for this year, as it was rudely accused of doing 
by President Harrison. 


THE PARIS ANARCHISTS. 


T the man arrested outside the wine-shop in the Poule- 
vard de Magenta is indeed Ravacnot, alias Lion LicER 
— if he is indeed the criminal who has been so long wanted 
for his share in previous dynamite outrages, if he is the 
author of the late explosions, we still can see no particular 
reason for praising the sagacity of the police who captured 
him. It appears, from the account given of the capture, 
that it was due to the sagacity of a potboy, from whom, too, 
no great demand was made for any display of intelligence. 
The whole conduct of the prisoner, his talk, and his ap- 
pearance, was calculated to call attention to him. He 
seems to have made a practice of alternately behaving in 
an ostentatiously mysterious manner and of telling all who 
would listen that he was an Anarchist. To complete the 
list of his follies, he haunted the same wine-shop at a time 
when he must have known that the suspicions, not only of 
‘the police, but of every man and woman whom he met, 
would be especially acute. All this does not prove that 
he is innocent. These outrages are quite probably the 
work of just such a conceited and silly fanatic as this 
man seems to be. But in that case the police, who 
had had him in their hands before, might have laid 
him by the heels long ago if the detectives of Paris are 
equal to their reputation. On the whole, too, it will be 
prudent to wait a little before deciding either that the 
man arrested is or that Ravacnon was the 
author of the outrages. The circumstances of the capture 
go to prove what is, indeed, easy to believe on other 
grounds—namely, that Paris is in a condition of “ preter- 
“ natural suspicion,” which is very likely to lead to the 
arrest of many shabby persons of dubious conduct. If they 
belong to one or another of the revolutionary parties which 
swarm in Paris, they, again, are not at all unlikely to claim 
the distinction of being Ravacnon. Vanity is commonly 
— them, and once in the hands of the police it is 
fa ag le that they will allow themselves the luxury of a 
ittle swagger. 

The French must not be surprised if the whole story of 
the wickedness of Ravacnot is heard abroad with some un- 
belief. “When they discovered in the most wonderfully 
timely way that Mr. Crummes és a Prussian, they should 
have been prepared for something not unlike jeers from, at 
least, the eastern bank of the Rhine. This is so manifestly 
the only possible nationality for a criminal who has shown 
such wicked enmity tothe comfort of the inhabitants of La Ville 
Lumiére. Such a person would naturally be the son, and by 
preference the bastard, of a German. Kénicsrern is the 
only fit kind of name for him. Of course, Crummues is a 
Prussian, and ought if he were an honest man to sign 
K6micsrern ; but, for all that, it is unlucky that the fact 
should square so exactly with the most probable invention. 
To tell the truth, too, it is awkward that this coincidence of 
truth and obviously useful romance should run all through 
the case of RavacuoL. What is more likely to keep the 
Parisians in a proper state of confidence in the vigilance of 
their defenders than to be informed that the police had a 
clue, and also had their eye on the offender? That is what 
they were told. What could confirm that confidence more 
effectually than the capture of the villain just after his 
worst outrage? Ravacuon was captured in the most effec- 
‘tive style. But it would not do to leave no 


more effectual than the discovery that Ravacnon has an 
accomplice who is still at large. So he has, and the name 
of him is Marrazev. ‘Till this enemy of society is cap- 
_ tured another explosion is always possible; but the police 
_ have ‘a clue. e will not push the parallel further, if 
_ only because it a seems to be leading us to results 
_Which we do not wish to attain. Ravacnox is manifestly 
_ & mischievous fool in intention, if not in act. But the 


" “Frgtich would really do not ill to ask themselves whether. 


they are festa: native furia to carry them to 
sather chimed It really seems as if this man, 


ive st sible explana-— 
_ tion of further outrages if they occur, and none could be. 


who has been discovered to be, after all, a Prussian, is 
to be made a scapegoat for all the so-called political out- 
rages and most of the murders which have been com- 
mitted for some years past. The whole French nation 
has fixed its attention upon him, and is plainly getting 
into the frame of mind in which it is capable of turn- 
ing him into a new version of “ Prrr et Copourc.” Every 
cock-and-bull story told about him, every accusation 
brought by fellow-prisoners anxious to save their own 
skins by informing, every piece of bombast of the 
man’s own, and every concession into which he can be 
entrapped by a juge d’instruction, is greedily believed. 
The worst of it is that the judges and the police 
seem to be as credulous as the crowd. The capture, very 
easy and due entirely to luck, of this silly creature is 
talked about as if it were a national deliverance. Re- 
wards are lavished on the potboy who called the police, on 
another potboy who ran to the door, on their employer 
who did nothing, and on the squad of police who effected 
the arrest. Nobody seems to see that, if one-quarter of the 
stories told about Ravacuot are true, it is in the last degree 
discreditable to the police that he was not arrested long ago 
and put on his trial for some one of the string of murders 
of which we are now told that he was always suspected. 
All this seems to show that the French are in one of those 
fits of “ preternatural” suspicion to which they are liable, 
and which always destroy their common sense for a time. 


A moderate degree of scepticism may, indeed, safely be 
applied to all the reports from Paris. The Parisians are 
naturally in a great state of excitement themselves. The 
average French townsman is, perhaps, the greatest coward 
and the most absolutely selfish person in the world. When 
he is frightened he is capable of paroxysms of panic which 
not only reduce him to a condition not very remote from 
imbecility, but affect even cool-headed people who are in his 
neighbourhood. It is only necessary to compare the absurdly 
conflicting reportson sucha simple matterof fact asthealleged 
flight of foreigners from Paris to see that the air is full of 
rumours, of which some are certainly, and all are probably, 
utterly unfounded. The only novelty about these outrages is 
that they are directed against private houses, and not, as 
was the case here, against public buildings. This, of course, 
makes a difference, and accounts for the terror of the 
bourgeois ; but it does not show that the Anarchists are 
more formidable in Paris than the Irish Dynamiters were 
in this country, or cannot be as effectually dealt with. It 
is even only natural and, after a fashion, just that there 
should be a peculiar malignity about these Parisian crimes. 
In all countries it is found that they are the result of en- 
eouragement by politicians who instigate and defend the 
use of violence, even when they are professing to deprecate 
it. The chapel bell is rung when public men are found to 
draw certain deductions from the ringing. For years past 
there has been a large party in France, enjoying great 
influence in the Chamber and supremacy in the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris, which has made it its business 
to befriend the worst criminals of the revolutionary 
parties. The Communards have not only been recalled 
from exile, but rewarded by places for their share in 
one of the very basest crimes in all history. Every 
Socialist and Anarchist rioter and would-be murderer has 
found defenders in the Chamber and the Council. The 
police has been attacked with a persistency and ingenuity 
which have greatly diminished its prestige and efficiency. 
Nothing is more natural than that all this fostering of revo- 
tionary violence should bear fruit in just such crimes as 
have followed one another in Paris. Even now the 
Anarchists find friends in the Municipal Council. One 
member of this remarkable body summed up the case in a 
style with which we are ourselves not unfamiliar ;—*“ Inutile 
“ de chercher bien loin les auteurs de l'attentat. A qui le 
“ crime a-t-il profité? A la Droite. Done c'est la Droite 
om est responsable.” It appears that this logie—which 
indeed is thoroughly French—met with considerable support 
in the Council. But as the staircases and limbs of the 
townsmen are in manifest danger, the Chamber has been 
less tolerant than usual of revolutionary crime. It has 

an Act which throws Sir W. Harcourt’s quite into 
the shade. The French Bill makes the mere unlawful use 
of dynamite a capital offence. It may be described as a 
measure to make the doing of an act which might possibly 
lead to the committing of constructive murder punishable by 
death. Aided by the summary removal of foreign Anarchists, 
this measure will probably prove effective. Help, too, will 
be got in another way. The theoretic Anarchists, it seems, 
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are greatly disturbed because their physical-force brothers, 
on whom the police has its eye, hove taken to asking them 
to look after their bombs and dynamite. The feelings of a 
peaceful Anarchist, who is invited to hide infernal-machines 
and explosives under his bed, naturally lead him to give 
information to the police. The prisoners, too, are informing 
on one another. We may, therefore, expect to see the 
physical-force Anarchists quickly routed out. 


SIR HENRY MORGAN. 


HERE was a man in Barbadoes named Thomas Modyford. 
Of him it was diversely reported before and after the 
Restoration that he was no better than a Magna Charta man, and 
enemy to His Majesty's service; that he was a lawyer full of 
justice and ability, and that he was one who had suffered for his 
loyalty to the King. In this Modyford was not singular. For 
the accounts given of every man in the West Indies by himself 
or by his enemies differed much. It is also to be noted that when 
they wrote of themselves while Cromwell was Tyrant, they said 
that they had gone thither from love of Christ’s pure Church and 
comfortable doctrine. Afterwards, when Charles II. was home 
at Whitehall, they all said with one accord that they had fled to 
remote parts because their known devotion to His Majesty’s 
sainted father caused them to be regarded with an evil eye by the 
late “bloody Usurpation.” Which version was commonly the 
greater lie no man knows. 

What is true is that Thomas Modyford was a planter and 
colonel in Barbadoes before Admiral Ayscue took in the island 
for the Council of State, and that he had troubles with the King's 
governor, Francis Lord Willoughby. He served the Council, 
and then Cromwell, and always he served himself and the other 
planters of Barbadoes. Then, when the King was restored to his 
kingdom, there was talk of trying Modyford as a traitor, and 
Lord Willoughby, who came back as governor, was loud against 
him, But the end of it was that there was no harm done him, 
but the contrary; for he not only kept his plantation and was 
colonel as before, but became agent to the Africa Company for 
the importation of negro slaves into the West Indies, of which 
James, Duke of York, was patron. So it seems that he was one 
who could lay the head of the sow to the tail of the grice, and 
would not sink in troubled waters. He would serve all men, if 
only the service was profitable to Thomas Modyford and his kin, 
which was large in Barbadoes and at home. So when the King 
required a governor for his island of Jamaica in 1664, no man 
seemed more fit to go than this one. 

Accordingly he was sent governor, and Lord Willoughby was 
ordered to let him take what men or stores he pleased with him. 
This order that Lord obeyed, though with an ill grace; for he 
had bought the remains of the lease of the island from Lord 
Carlisle, and whatever was taken from it was withdrawn from 
the profits of the Lord Proprietor. In the instructions sent to 
Modyford, he was told that the King expected him to bring 
the island of Jamaica from confusion to order by checking the 
excessive consumption of fiery liquors, but more particularly 
by suppressing those depredations on the Spaniards by the 
“private men of war” of which His Majesty had daily com- 
plaints from the Ambassador of the Catholic King. Sir Thomas 
Modyford—for he was made Knight—answered right loyally, that 
His Majesty's gracious condescension challenged the simple re- 
signation of his all. The manner of the obeying of his orders is 
that which shows how Henry Morgan came to be a buccaneer. 

The island of Jamaica was, indeed, in great need of governance. 
Dr. Jonathan Swift has recorded the strange fortune of the 
Church in Ireland. The bishops appointed to its sees were men 
of learning and virtue, be allowed; but then it uniformly hap- 
pened that, as they crossed Bagshot Heath on their way to 
Ireland, they were all murdered by highwaymen, who took their 
papers and their places. In the same way there was a change in 
all those who came to Jamaica. They were very honest gentle- 
men when they started; but once in the island they became 
“ privateers,” or, as we now say, buccaneers, from the name of the 
adventurers who poached the Spaniard’s cattle in San Domingo 
and grilled the meat on “boucans.” The strictest military 
saints of Venables’s army became the veriest sinners. The very 
Quaker put on a velvet suit with sword and belt, and was called 
captain. One John Style, who wrote from prison to Secretary 
Bennet—the same who was afterwards Lord Arlington—gave a 
sad account of the state of the colony. He said that it was com- 
parable to the Cities of the Plain, and that the character of its 
magistrates was to be sought in the Book of Job, chap. xxx. :— 
“They were driven forth from among men (they cried after them 
as after a thief) ; To dwell in the cliffs of the valleys, in caves of 
the earth, and in the rocks, Among the bushes they brayed; 


under the nettles they were gathered together. They were 
children of fools, yea, children of base men; they were viler than 
the earth. And now am I their song, yea, I am their byword.” 
John Style was a Christ Church man who had beén féllow- 
student there with Bennet, “ some two or three years his senior 
of Powell's standing.” Now he appealed for help to the old ac- 
quaintance who had grown great, telling not only of his own ead 
case, which was to be imprisoned by “children of base men” for 
his honesty, but of the dreadful things he heard from fellow- 
prisoners who had sailed with the privateers, and were now for 
their debts in gaol. Some in drunken bravery, and some dying 
miserably with groans of remorse, told how they had held women 
on burning ovens to extort confession of hidden treasure, or had 
tortured men with a knotted cord round the head, which they 
called “ woolding them.” Nor was John Style the only witness 
who tells these tales, which, it is to be feared, were too true. 

From the day that Penn and Venables, having failed shame- 
fully enough at San Domingo, fell to leeward, and took Jamaica, 
it had been the chosen home of those adventurers of many 
races who had never failed in the West Indies since Alonso 
de Ojeda found English ships prowling in the Gulf of Maracaibo, 
many years before Jobn Hawkins came thither, in 1562, with 
the Solomon, the Swallow, and the Jonas, full of the negroes 
he had kidnapped in Africa. Freebooters, logwood-cutters, 
filibusters, privateers, buccaneers, by many names men knew 
them; but they were always the same thing — adventurers 
who cut the Spaniard’s timber, poached his fisheries, killed his 
cattle, captured his ships, and plundered his coast towns. The 
Spaniard had said that there was no peace beyond the line— 
which is not the Equator, as some who ought to know better 
will keep on saying, but the line of demarcation between the 
spheres of influence (our ancestors had not the cunning to invent 
that phrase) of Spain and Portugal, which runs three hundred 
and sixty leagues to the west of the Azores. The adventurers 
took the Spaniard at his word, and showed him how miserable 
it is to be weak when you are worth plundering. Before the 
intaking of Jamaica they had had their head-quarters in the 
rocky little island of Tortuga. The greater island, with its 
noble harbour of Port Royal, suited them better, and they 
swarmed in, eagerly welcomed by the governors, who needed help, 
and, indeed, shared the views of these men as to the proper way 
of dealing with Spaniards. They brought their plunder there 
and sold it to merchants, who exported it to Europe or New Eng- 
land, bringing the equivalent back mostly in brandy or Madeira 
to exchange for fresh plunder. The Spaniards, who first won- 
dered that so many Englisb died, were amazed, when they came 
to know the strength of their drinks, that any lived. In the 
early days, in short, the sole industry of the island was this same 
privateering. Every man was either a privateer, or had a share 
in a private man-of-war, or bought and sold with the captains and 
crews—or, at least, he feared their vengeance if he was known to 
be their enemy. Moreover, it must be remembered that they 
were so openly recognized that governors gave them com- 
missions even after peace was made with Spain. There was no 
peace beyond the line, they said, and they went on saying it in 
spite of orders from home. The buccaneers, to give them the 
name which has swallowed all others, were masters in Port Royal, 
and they turned it into one of the most wicked places on the face 
of the earth. It became an English Algiers; for you cannot live 
by plunder, even though you were first provoked by the folly and 
cruelty of others, without yourself becoming brutalized. Besides 
scoundrels without number came where they knew they could 
lead a lawless life, and they prated of freedom of trade, when 
they meant freedom of pillage. 

Plainly, however eager Modyford was to obey his orders, he 
would have found it no easy matter to put a stop to this traffic, 
for he brought with him neither war-ships nor troops. Within a 
month he was complaining that he could not control these 
desperate fellows, who would not leave the life they had always 
led, He must, he pleaded, proceed with gentleness, allowing the 
buccaneers to plunder the Spaniard a little, just enough to tempt 
them not to go away—which, if they did, it was only too probable 
that they would begin to plunder Jamaica. Moreover, he com- 
plained that without frigates he was helpless, and his despatches 
are full of the lamentations of a poor colonial governor sent to 
make ropes (to hang pirates withal) out of sand. These letters 
are, indeed, plausible ; but, unfortunately, it is only too clear that, 
though the Thomas Modyford who left Barbadoes may have been 
a very honest gentleman, the Thomas Modyford who was 


governor of Jamaica was a thorough buccaneer. When the 
King did at last send him the Oxford frigate, this strange thing 
happened. Her captain succumbed to the genius of place. 


{le murdered his own sailing-master, and fled for his life. Then 
Modyford put one Collier, a noted buccaneer, in com- 
mand, and sent her to cruise off Carthageva, where it 
was not seen that she did anything to check .privateering. 
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Indeed she did little, good or bad, for with such discipline as she 
had, she one fine day blew up, and all her crew perished. In 
fact buccaneering grew bolder and bolder during the six years 
that Modyford was governor. As time went on his letters 
became audacious. He began to plead that, after all, the King 
and the Admiralty had their tenths and fifteenths of the prizes, 
which was true ; that there was no living with the Spaniards, which 
he did his best to make true, and that unless he was allowed to 
issue commissions the island of Jamaica would be ruined. While 
so arguing he continued to issue commissions, and he ‘found a 
great man in England tofhelp him—no less a one, indeed, than 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle and Lord General. From this 
great person he received, by what right it would be hard to say, 
leave to issue commissions of reprisal against the Spaniard. No 
wonder that Modyford grew at last to such a height that he 
wrote impudent letters to the Spanish Ambassador, threatening 
to conquer all the West Indies if the Catholic King’s subjects did 
not submit to be skinned with a good grace. 

So. about 1668 this is how things stood in the West Indies. 
The King of England’s Governor of Jamaica was carrying 
on a private war against Spain with the encouragement of 
one of the King’s chief servants, while he was receiving by 
every mail peremptory orders to cause these expeditions to cease 
from Secretary Arlington (who, it is alleged, was aware of, and 
had agreed in, the permission given, on his own authority, by the 
Duke of Albemarle), together with threats of the stringent 
measures his Majesty would take if he was not obeyed. One 
word concerning the freedom of trade demanded with the 
Spaniards. It was expressly declared by the King’s Ministers 
that it was not to include any right on the part of the Spaniards 
to import European manufactured goods into the English islands, 
but only colonial produce ; but we were to have freedom of entry 
for our manufactures to their ports. Heads, we said to the 
perverse Spaniard, we win, tails you lose, and because he refused 
the bargain it was felt at Jamaica that war was justified by all 
the laws of God and man. We have said this much of Thomas 
Modyford and the buccaneers, and freedom of trade as understood 
by them, because without them no man can understand Henry 


Morgan. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON WATER-SUPPLY. 


| F< week we spoke with approval of the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into our future water-supply. 
Since then, a secretary has been appointed, provisional offices 
selected, and a first meeting held As in a previous article we 
sketched the history of the present London supply, it is now 
desirable to present a short epitome of former Governmental 
inquiries. It must, indeed, be short, for the Blue-books and other 
papers lying around us as we write might be counted in dozens. 
The first inquiry was by a Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1821, which led to no immediate action. In 1828 fresh com- 
plaints arose, and a Royal Commission was appointed consisting 
of three well-known scientific men who reported that the supply 
was in many respects unsatisfactory, advised filtration, and 
suggested other improvements. In 1834 a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, and in 1840 a Committee of the House 
of Lords, made further inquiries, but with no immediate results. 
In 1851, after the second epidemic of cholera, another Royal Com- 
mission, consisting of Professors Graham, Miller, and Hofmann, 
was nominated, and the results obtained were so valuable that 
the Metropolis Water Act, 1852, was passed without difficulty, 
although, as we have said before, it was almost in advance of its 
time. Omitting many other inquiries—some of them, particularly 
those of the General Board of Health, of great interest—we come 
to 1865, when the first Rivers Pollution Commission was 
appointed. This Commission inquired into the suitability for 
domestic water-supply of the Thames, the Lea, and the Aire and 
Calder. Its third and final Report appeared in 1867. Valuable 
evidence was collected, but the results could not be considered 
as final, and accordingly in 1868 a second Commission, consisting 
of Sir W. T. Denison, Professor Frankland, and Mr. J C. Morton, 
took up and carried on the work of their predecessors. The 
labour bestowed upon this second inquiry was stupendous. No 
less than six Reports were issued containing the results of 
thousands of analyses. The sixth and final Report, the most im- 
portant of the series, did not appear until 1874, and this may be 
considered as the latest public scientific investigation into the 
question. 
- Quite independently, another Royal Commission was through 
a part of this time studying the question. In 1867 a Com- 
mission, of which the late Duke of Richmond was the chairman, 
undertook an inquiry into the possible sources of water-supply 
for London. Unfortunately none of the Commissioners were 
chemists, and the report which appeared in 1869 is somewhat 
impaired in value by the omissivn. 


It will be seen that the most important public documents 
accessible to the new Commission are the above-mentioned Report 
of the Royal Commission on Water-Supply and the Sixth Report 
of the Rivers Pollution Commission. As the two Commissions 
adopted widely different views, it will be necessary to present a 
short abstract of the contents of these two Blue-books, The 
Commissioners on Water-Supply began with a consideration of 
the various schemes submitted to them for the introduction of 
water from distant and unpolluted sources, and then proceeded to 
study the condition of the present supply and its possible future 
improvement and extension. With regard to the new schemes, 
we shall offer a few remarks lateron. It is curious to notice that 
the Commissioners thought that they were on the safe side in 
assuming an ultimate future population for London of 5,000,000. 
It is well known that we have already passed this limit. In the 
summary of conclusions and recommendations with which the 
Report concludes, all far-away sources of supply are condemned, 
or are regarded as unnecessary. As to quantity, “200,000,000 
gallons per day is the highest demand that need be reasonably 
looked forward to for the metropolitan supply,” and it is asserted 
that the existing Companies, with moderate additions to their 
present means, could supply “a quantity little short of this 
amount.” As to quality, the water of the Thames-basin, well 
filtered, was held to be good and wholesome, and by no means 
unfitted for the wants of the people. 

In the second Rivers Pollution Inquiry Dr. Edward Frankland 
was the presiding spirit. By his own researches he had revolu- 
tionized the methods of water-analysis, and by the application of 
the new methods in this inquiry he contributed more than any 
one who had preceded him to our knowledge of the chemistry of 
water. His view of the suitability of the Thames and Lea for 
the water-supply of London was—and, we believe, still is—dis- 
tinctly unfavourable. Dr. Frankland is, perhaps, a little too 
pessimistic in his views, but no one can deny that those views are 
based on most important evidence. 

The Report is by no means confined to the water supply of 
London. It opens with an account of the modern methods of 
chemical examination, and this is followed by more than a hun- 
dred pages devoted to the classification and chemical composition 
of the potable waters of Great Britain. The waters are divided 
into six classes—rain-water, upland surface waters, surface waters 
from cultivated land, shallow-well-waters, deep-well waters, and 
spring waters. The rest of the large volume is occupied with 
special considerations and descriptions of the present water-sup- 
plies, and it winds up with extensive and sometimes most valuable 
appendices. Many elaborate coloured maps and diagrams and 
almost innumerable tables of analysis are included in the pages, 
In the summary of conclusions and recommendations the waters 
are classified in the following simple manner :—1. Wholesome 
—Spring, deep-well, and upland surface waters, 2. Suspicious— 
Stored rain-water and surface water from cultivated land. 
3. Dangerous—River water, to which sewage gains access, and 
shallow-well water. The Commissioners rejected absolutely the 
idea that a river once polluted with sewage can afterwards be 
safe as a water-supply. Even the most cureful filtration could 
not, in their opinion, ensure its safety, and with regard to the 
water-supply of London, the Thames and Lea should as early as 
possible be abandoned as sources of supply. It was held that the 
importation of water from North Wales or the Lakes of Cumber- 
land would be very costly, and was unnecessary, because a sufli- 
cient supply of organically pure, although hard, water might be 
procured from spring and deep-well waters in or near the Thames 
basin. 

The schemes for a new and improved water-supply for London 
have, as might have been expected, been very numerous. Many 
of them are discussed in the Water Commission Report. To 
describe them in detail would, of course, be impossible, but’ some 
general idea of a few of them may be given. That of Mr. 
Bateman involved the storage of water in artificial reservoirs in 
the mountainous districts of North Wales. The water so ob- 
tained would be excellent in quality, and almost any quantity 
might be collected. It would be carried to London by a con- 
duit above 180 miles in length, and delivered into large reservoirs 
near Stanmore, 270 feet above the sea. The cost fora daily sup- 
ply of 230,000,000 gallons per day was estimated at 11,400,000/. 
Another somewhat similar scheme was propounded by Messrs. 
Hemans and Hassard, who proposed to utilize the waters of the 
lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland. These sources lie at a 
distance of 240 miles from London, and the plan would involve 
the construction of a tunnel 7} miles in length under Kirkstone 
Pass. The estimated cost for 250,000,000 gallons per day was 
13,500,000/. The main objection to these plans has certainly 
lost none of its force at the present day. It is that such waters 
form the natural supply of many large towns and centres far 
north of London. Another scheme suggested by Mr. Hamilton 


Fulton appeared less open to this objection, He proposed 
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to impound the waters from the upper sources of the 
Wye in Mid Wales. The conduit to London would be 180 
miles long, and would interfere with very few towns of 
importance, while even these might easily be supplied on the 
way. The plan was not worked out in minute detail, but 
the cost would probably be about equal to that involved in Mr, 
Bateman’s proposal. Birmingham is now laying claim to a 
portion of this source, and it will be for the Commissioners to 
consider whether, even after the claims of Birmingham and other 
places are satisfied, there may not remain water enough for 
London. It is needless to discuss Mr. Remington's suggestion 
that water should be brought from the hills of Derbyshire, because 
it seems unlikely that the supply would be sufficient. Other 
towns would, moreover, evidently have prior claims. 

Want of space prevents us from noticing the various pro- 
posals for improving and extending the supply obtainable in the 
London district, and we must conclude with the expression of 
an earnest hope that minute study will be devoted to the 
possible purification of infected water by filtration. This is 
mainly a bacteriological question. In spite of the utmost care, 
the intake of river Companies might on any given day receive the 
specific poison of typhoid or cholera, Would such poisons, even 
under unfavourable conditions—hot summer weather, for example 
—always be removed from the water supplied to London ? 


THE THEATRE IN POLAND. 


T is strange that the theatre of a nation which laughs no more 

should owe its birth to laughter; for it is comedy that gave 
life to the Polish national theatre, Its origins are lost in the 
hybrid element of mysteries, moralities, dialogues, &c., as any- 
where else in the West, and can be traced to the one general 
source—the antique theatre. But, in spite of that community in 
origin and the same starting-point, Poland remains not only far 
behind the rest of Europe for over a century in the development 
of its theatre, but is altogether outside the prodigious movement 
which marks the beginning of the seventeenth century. When 
the first tragedy worthy of the name—The Departure of Greek 
Ambassadors (Odprawa postéw greckick), by Jan Kochanowski 
(1578)—appeared on the Polish stage, Shakspeare was thirteen 
years old, and Lope de Vega hardly sixteen; twenty-five years 
later the world was endowed with immortal masterpieces, whilst 
the dramatic literature of Poland was still limited to trans- 
lations and adaptations, and the theatrical art remained in its 
cradle. Nor was this sterility in production without reason ; 
and it was not in vain that Poland has been called in these 
times “the bulwark of civilization.” Stationed as brave sen- 
tinels at the gates of the West, the Poles had to be satisfied 
with the drama of war as played on a battle-tield, whilst the 
other nations could in all security devote their leisures to arts 
and letters. The same decade saw Calderon and Jan Sobieski, 
but the defence of Vienna is worth, perhaps, more than the 
Devocion de la Cruz. The Pelish nobility of that epoch preferred 
even reality to fiction, and was anything but a good audience; 
teste the following authentic fact told in the famous Memoirs of 
Jan Chrysostom Pasck (1644):—“The King, Jan Kazimierz, 
having given leave to a company of French ccmedians for a 
public performance of a piece celebrating the victory of France 
over Austria, a curious crowd gathered round the platform to 
witness the peripetia of the play. The show of battles and 
sieges seemed to amuse and interest everybody immensely ; but, 
at the moment when the victorious French brought in the Em- 
peror taken prisoner and losded with chains, one of the spectators 
exclaimed, ‘ You ought to kill him outright to prevent him aven- 
ging the defeat,’ and, without any more ado, pierced the unhappy 
actor with an arrow, giving thus the signal fora general slaughter.” 
The public wanted war even as a pastime. 


But if the Poles liked the fight abroad, they loved to laugh at 
home ; whilst the typical trait of their merriment was satire 
—a satire suz generis, in which is reflected the whole national 
character of the Poles—a satire which spares nobody, and loves 
everybody, knows well the defects of its time, but believes in the 
ultimate repentance of the sinner and a general bettering of human 
nature, which, with a quick perception of the comical or the 
ridiculous, loudly laughs at everything, but corrects nothing; a 
curious mixture of natural kindness and equally natural raillery ; 
an innate sense of right and wrong and the most hopeless opti- 
mism ; the whole on a background of thoughtless good-nature. 
Altogether a satire impregnated with an idealist flavour, setting 
at defiance the ridendo castigare mores, and in its practical appli- 
cation creating rather satirical abstractions than individualities’ 
or personalities. And, in fact, the dialogues and the inter-| 
mezzi of that epoch move entirely in the domain of allegories ;: 


pagan, philosophical, theological, moral, social—they are all 
at the service of the satire. The morals of the nation, as 
reflected in them, are not destitute of a certain colour; but 
the trait has no vigour. The satirical pieces of the period, such 
as The Peasant King (Zchtopa Krél), by Peter Baryka (1637), 
or the Bacchantes (1640), a collection of carnival farces, strike 
even to-day by the justness of their observation; but that is 
limited only to generalities, and it seems that a certain leniency 
keeps the hand of the writer from thrusting his shaft deeper. 
Hence the characters of this primitive literature—courtiers, 
students, teachers, peasants, Jews, Germans, and noblemen— 
whilst distilling the satire, are far below the typical personages 
of the Italian comedy of that epoch, and remain mere symbols. 
Still, there is enough in them to constitute the germs of a 
national comedy, aid only a Moliére is wanted to give these 
development and life. He was born just then—in France ; 
Poland had to wait two centuries. 

Stanislaw Konarski, the great social and political reformer of 
that time, has, it is true, a theatre attached to his college ; but his 
repertory is composed exclusively of translations and adapta- 
tions. Andrzej Morsztyn publishes a remarkable translation of 
Corneille’s Ze Cid and Racine’s Andromaque ; but not a single 
original work appears to fill the gap since 1661, and no prince or 
king affords any protection to national effort. 

Nevertheless, amusements were the order of the day, and the 
moment seemed most propitious for the creation of a national 
theatre. In fact, everybody wished for it—not only pleasure- 
seekers, but also sad patriots, who sought in it a regenerating 
stimulus for the mind and the sentiments of a demoralized nation. 
There was only one difficulty; there was no Polish drama, or, 
at least, what existed under that name could not satisfy anybody. 
At this time a young fellow, born in 1757, near Posen, drew the 
attention of the King, who with rare perspicacity (whenever art 
was in question) guessed in him the future creator of the Polish 
theatre. Albert Boguslawski was his honoured name. First a 
pupil of the Piarite College, then page in the household of Soltyk, 
Bishop of Cracow, afterwards soldier in Guards, and, passed 
over in a promotion, Boguslawski, stung to the quick by in- 
justice, left the army, and became an actor. There was cer- 
tainly pique in this resolution, but there was also more, or, at 
least, the disappointment served only as a pretext for the carry- 
ing out of an evidently long-cherished plan. 

The daily intercourse with Kajetan Soltyk, one of the most 
remarkable figures of the eighteenth century, and the life at his 
court opened fresh vistas for the aims and ambitions of the young 
page. The predilection of the Bishop for the theatre, the frequent 
performances at his palace of French plays, and the active part 
which Boguslawski took in them, defined these aims more clearly ; 
the ardent love for his country did the rest, and when Bogus- 
lawski left the army, he was firmly decided to make the theatre 
a national institution, As luck would have it, he met then, most 
opportunely, with a French actor, Montbrun by name, whose 
experience and advice completed happily his theatrical educa- 
tion. Rarely has anybody so well equipped started on a mission ; 
the sound education received from the Piarites and the influence 
of Soltyk made Boguslawski a man of the world, well informed, 
distinguished, urbane, and never at a loss to know how to deal 
with all sorts and conditions of men. The Bishop's private thea- 
tricals had been an excellent school to him, and the meeting with 
Montbrun taught him the business; even the experience of his 
military career was turned into good account by applying the 
spirit of discipline to that most ungovernable of armies—the 
artists. 

The first care of Boguslawski was to create a Polish reper- 
tory. “I shall play anything—even Bohomolec,” he would say, 
and that was saying a good deal, for the honest Jesuit father 
believed yet in pieces written for colleges, in dialogues, and in 
carnival comedies of the sixteenth century. But Boguslawski 
was as good as his word; he turned one of the best comedies of 
Bohomolec, Poverty made Happy (Nedza uszezesliwiona), into an 
opera—the first Polish opera—with music by Jan Nepomucen 
Kamiitiski, and not only played but also sung in it. This perform- 
ance, speedily followed by others, was talked about, and the 
King, taking the situation at a glance, ordered the building of a 
permanent theatre (finished in 1799 on the Krasitiski Square), 
and appointed Boguslawski director of all Polish and German 
spectacles, the ballet included. 

The repertory of the young director when he started on his 
venture (1783) consisted of ten plays, translated or adapted, and 
as many operas, of which only one was original. The company 
numbered fifteen people in all, amongst whom four prominent 
talents—MM. Swiezowski and Hempinski, Mmes. Kurezynska 
and Sierkowska—and this was the artistic capital with which he 
had to fight against monopoly and foreign influence. Still, when 
in 1814, on the 19th of April, he withdraws in favour of his son- 
in-law, Louis Osinski, he leaves a vigorously organized institution | 
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imbued with the spirit of its mission, and justiy proud of the high 
rank conquered in the world of art. The personnel numbers then 
thirty-five artists, amongst whom are Zélkowski, Kudlicz, Dmus- 
zewski, Szczurowski, Dainse, Ledéchowska, Dmuszewska, and 
Zélkowska ; a dramatic school attached to the theatre prepares a 
future generation of artists; Elsner (Chopin’s maestro) and 
Kurpinski conduct the opera, and Smuglewicz is responsible for 
the scenery. 

A whole array of writers works for the Polish stage. Francis 
Zablocki (1754-1821), following in the footsteps of Moliére, seeks 
to create a national comedy, and finds the subjects of his plays in 
the ridicules and peculiarities of society. His Sarmatism 
savours yet of satire, but the Fop’s Wooings (Fircyk wzalotach), 
with his gallery of masterly individualized characters, makes 
the author a worthy precursor of the great Fredro. Niemcewicz’s 
The Return of the Deputy (Powrét Posla) takes the propor- 
tion of a political event; Kropinski presents in Zudgarda a 
fine specimen of historical tragedy ; Felinski (1771-1820) wins 
fame as author of Barbara Radziwill; Wezyk (1785-1862) 
enriches the repertory with two tragic plays, Glinski and 
Boleslas the Bold; Dmuszewski, actor and singer, cultivates 
every form of dramatic production, and remains especially known 
as the author of Barbara Zapolska; Zélkowski (senior), an 
incomparable comedian, the favourite of the public, creates the 
Polish farce ; and, finally, the foreign repertory equals in variety 
that of any other European theatre. Shakspeare, Racine, 
Corneille, Moliére, Voltaire, Marivaux, Diderot, Alfieri, Goldoni, 
Lessing, Kotzebue, and Sheridan represent the drama; whilst the 
music performed is that of Paisiello, Salieri, Cimarosa, Sacchini, 
Grétry, Méhul, and Cherubini. Wilna, Grodno, Lemberg, 
Posen, and Cracow possess all national playhouses; and the 
Polish theatre is created definitely, thanks to the prodigious 
activity of one man. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


yas American attempt to rehabilitate silver has broken down 
more rapidly than even the most pessimist expected, and 
not less completely. Before the last Act regulating the purchase 
of silver was introduced into Congress the lowest price touched 
by silver was 41$d. per oz. in 1888. There was some recovery 
by February of 1890, when the Act was introduced into the 
House of Representatives. A wild speculation then sprang up, 
and the price was carried at the beginning of September 1890 to 
548d. per oz. Almost immediately afterwards it began to fall, 
and has persistently continued falling until on Monday it went as 
low as 39d. peroz. This is 2§d. per oz. lowerthan the lowest quotation 
previous to the passing of the American Act, and it is 158d. per oz., 
or 284 per cent., lower than the highest price in September 1890. 
In very little more than a year and a half, while the American 
Government has been buying at the rate of 4} million ounces 
every month, there has thus been a fall of nearly one-third. 
Evidently the hopes excited by the passing of the Act induced 
mineowners all over the world to increase their output to the 
greatest possible extent, and the result is that the production has 
so far outstripped the consumption that the price is now decidedly 
lower than it was before the Act was introduced. A more con- 
vincing proof of the impracticability of what has been attempted 
could not well be afforded, yet no party in the United States has 
proposed the repeal of the last Act, while the silver people, 
instead of losing courage, are attempting to force through Congress 
another Bill, having for object the free coinage of silver. Every 
one takes for granted that the endeavour will fail. As the Pre- 
sidential election is fast approaching, the two great parties 
apparently are afraid to commit themselves decisively to any 
silver policy, and consequently it seems to be agreed that 
the question is to be allowed to stand over until after the 
election—that is to say, until some time next year. Then it will 
have to be taken in hand seriously, and the Americans will be 
fortunate, indeed, if by postponing it they do not involve them- 
selves in a grave disaster. Meantime, the fall in silver is inflict- 
ing ruinous losses upon all who are engaged in trade with the 
silver-using countries. Lancashire manufacturers, for example, 
produce largely for India and other silver-using countries. They 
sell their wares in those countries for silver coins, and the more 
silver falls the less gold can they get in exchange for those coins. 
Thus, the fall in silver is tantamount to a fall in prices so far as 
European exporters to silver-using countries are concerned. The 
Indian banks, too, whose business it is to facilitate trade between 
this country and India, are severely tried. They cannot fore- 


see the course of the silver market; all their calculations, | 


therefore, may suddenly be set at nought, and where, with 
‘the greatest care they could employ, they had anticipated 
profits, they may have to submit to severe losses. Their 
‘business, in short, has become purely speculative, not through 

ny fault of their own, but through the frequent and wide 


fluctuations in the value of silver. The Indian Government, 
again, is losing very seriously on al] the money that it has to pay 
in Europe for pensions, salaries, material, and the like; and 
every European resident in India who has to send money home 
for any purpose is equally a loser. [t is not surprising, then, 
that all sorts of wild schemes are proposed for remedying this 
unfortunate state of things. But the schemes are either im- 
practicable or they would cause more mischief than they would 
cure. Besides, it is not to be forgotten that the fall in silver 
benefits exporters from India. The growers of tea, wheat, cotton, 
and the like produce largely for the European market ; the value 
of these goods is really fixed by that market, and in gold; and 
the gold exchanges for more and more rupees as silver falls. 
Serious, then, as the matter is from certain points of view, there 
are numerous compensating advantages which must not be lost 
sight of if we would form a correct judgment. 

The price of silver recovered on Wednesday to 39}d. fer oz., 
and on Thursday to 393d. per oz. In consequence a better feel- 
ing has sprung up, especially because India began to buy more 
freely. But the situation is still very uncertain. The great fall 
in the metal practically makes it impossible for European mer- 
chants to export to the Far East and the silver-using countries 
generally ; while it has also inflicted much loss upon the Indian 
banks, and therefore discourages buying. On the other hand, 
the depreciation of silver stimulates the export trade from India, 
and after a while will enable her to buy more largely; and, 
lastly, it is inevitable that many of the mines which are worked 
at a high cost should be closed. 

Owing to the fall in silver, there have been some disquieting 
rumours in the money market during the week. It is clear 
that the mineowners in America, and speculators generally, 
must have lost immense sums, and that Lancashire must be a 
heavy sufferer, while it is also clear that the capital of the 
Eastern banks invested in India and other parts of the East is 
enormously depreciated. Naturally, therefore, people are waiting 
to see what may be the consequences. At the same time the 
supply of capital in the open market has been temporarily 
restricted by the unwillingness of the banks to lend as freely as 
usual just at the end of the month when they are making up 
their accounts, and the demand has been increased by the usual 
requirements at the end of the quarter, and by the Fortnightly 
Settlement on the Stock Exchange which began on Monday and 
ended on Wednesday. Still, the tendency of the market is 
decidedly downwards. During the week ended Wednesday night 
the Bank received in gold from abroad nearly 300,000/, Trade is 
falling off everywhere, speculation is at a standstill, and except 
for Austria-Hungary there is no foreign demand for gold. It is 
understood that the preparations for resuming specie payments in 
Austria-Hungary are now concluded, and that the Hill forcarry- 
ing it through will be introduced on the 26th of the current 
month. Possibly a gold loan may be brought out’ in May, Lut it 
is very doubtful whether it will succeed. 

The fall in silver has added to the many unfavourable influ- 
ences affecting the stock markets, and there is extreme dis- 
couragement everywhere. Although the fortnightly settlement, 
which began on Monday, showed that the accounts open for the 
rise are very small, a desire prevails to restrict them further, and 
one large operator found it impossible to carry over his account. 
Forced selling on his part caused a sharp fall in the American 
market on Wednesday. As the reeson for the fall was not 
generally understood, it gave rise to many wild rumours, In 
New York, too, there has been a general decline. For fully a year 
and a half American capitalists and syndicates have been buying 
the stocks which have been sold by Europe in unprecedented quan- 
tities. The hope was that after a while confidence would revive in 
Europe, and that those stocks would be bought back at higher 
prices. But Europe continues to sell and shows no inclination 
to engage in new risks ; and apparently the American capitalists 
and operators are getting apprehensive that no buyers may be 
forthcoming. Hence there has been a good deal of selling in New 
York during the week. In Australia the banking crisis con- 
tinues; but it is announced that the Associated Banks of 
Melbourne have decided to give what support may be required 
by any of their number, and this has produced a better feeling. 
On the Continent the great operators are seizing every oppor- 
tunity to sell the stocks with which they are overloaded, and 
everything points to a slow decline in prices. There is much dis- 
satisfaction with the proposed settlement of the Portuguese debt ; 
there is some doubt whether Greece will be able to pay the July 
coupon on its debt: the crises in Italy and Spain are growing 
worse, and the massing of troops in Russian Poland is inspiring 
political anxiety. 

The fall in silver has caused a further decline in the prices of 
nearly all commodities. It is feared that Lancashire will be 


‘unable to export to the Far East, that in consequence production 
will be greatly reduced, and that large numbers of workpeople will 
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be thrown out of employment. On the other hand, the Bombay 
cotton-spinners are greatly benefited by the depreciation of silver, 
and their competition with Lancashire in China is becoming more 
serious. Indeed, it is said that during the past week Bombay 
cotton yarn has been sold in Manchester. Of course, the quantity 
is small, and it is extremely improbable that a business of that 
kind can be carried on to any extent ; but the mere fact that some 
enterprising spinners in Bombay have undertaken to supply 
Manchester has made a great impression there. Altogether, the 
trade outlook just now is far from bright. 


During the week there has been a recovery generally in sound 
investment securities. Consols closed on Thursday evening at 
9515, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of as much 
as $; but Colonial stocks have given way on the continuance of the 
banking crisis in Australia. Thus New South Wales Three and 
a Half per Cents closed at 943, 4 fall of 4; and New Zealand 
Three and a Half per Cents closed at 93}, a fall of 3. Indian 
Rupee-paper of course also fell on the fall in silver ; the Four per 
Cents closed on Thursday at 673, a fallof1. The better class 
Home Railway stocks all advanced. Great Western closed on 
Thursday at 1583, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday 
of $; Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 108}, a rise of }; London 
and North-Western closed at 171}, a rise of 3; Midland closed at 
159}, a rise of }; but North-Eastern closed at 154, a fall of 4. 
in American Railroad securities there has been a very general 
fall, heaviest, of course, in the speculative securities. Thus, 
Atchison shares closed on Thursday afternoon at 374, a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 1; Union Pacific closed 
at 454, a fall of 1}; Chesapeake and Ohio closed at 233, a fall of 
1}; Erie closed at 31}, also a fall of 13; and Northern Pacific 
Prefs. closed at 62}, fall of 2}; Louisville and Nashville closed 
at 73%, a fall of 1}; Illinois closed at 1074, a fall of 3; and Lake 
Shore closed at 136, a fall of 3. In Argentine railway stocks 
there has not been much movement, but the bonds have 
materially advanced. Thus, the Five per Cents of 1886 closed on 
Thursday at 654, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 13; and the Funding Loan closed at 56}, a rise of 14. In the 
inter-Bourse market the movements have also been upwards 
generally ; but the changes for the week are not great, except in 
the case of Hungarian Four per Cents, which closed at 924, a rise 
of as much asi. Indian bank shares have declined on the fall 
in silver. Those of the Chartered Mercantile Bank closed on 
Thursday at 114, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 1; while those of the Chartered closed at 20, a fall of 2. 


OFFICIAL ENGLISH. 


‘pas copies of the new Infantry Drill now issued (Infantry 
Drill, as Revised by Her Majesty's Command, 1892) are 
marked “provisional.” It is a wise precaution. How many 
authors would not give worlds to have had the benefit of 
criticism before committing themselves to irrevocable publica- 
tion? What humiliating discoveries of careless sentences and 
inaccurate statements would have been avoided! What blushes 
would have been saved when, in the privacy of his sanctum, the 
author sees a vision of a horrible blunder, undetected in time, and 
his cheeks burn red before the jeers of an imaginary public! 
Therefore, we say, it is a wise precaution to mark the present 
issue as “ provisional.” It is also encouraging to the critic. There 
is but little use in pointing out the errors in a book already in 
the booksellers’ shops in its permanent form. At best the only 
constructive result is to assist the author to do better next time 
But here we are invited, induced, indeed irresistibly impelled, by 
that blessed word “ provisional” to say our say while there is yet 
time. For if the work goes out to the world in its present form, 
it will become a text-book in the hands of Board-school masters, 
illustrating the dangers men incur when they commit themselves 
to print without adequate education. 

We have no space to dwell upon all the errors committed in 
this little red book, and we elsewhere discuss the new methods 
and principles introduced. We now point out some few of 
the most glaring blunders, It is true that these are so frequent 
that their eradication will present much the same difficulty as 
was supposed to be experienced by the farmer in the parable of 
the wheat and the tares. But eradication is the business of 
some A. A. G, 

Let us begin with definitions. A definition is nothing if not 
accurate. It is then a sort of unarmed and undrilled word, limp 
and lopsided. And in a Government manual intended for the in- 
struction of the budding subaltern accuracy is a quality which is 


of special value. Beginning with the letter A, we find the follow- 
ing definition :— 

Alignment. Au imaginary straight line lying between two points, or 
the prolongation of that line, upon which troops are to form or march. 


This is very clumsy, but by itself not very bad. Let us, how- 
ever, take it in connexion with the following :—- 


Position, change of. Moving into a new alignment, not touching or in- 
tersecting the former alignment. 


From whatever point of view one looks at this definition one 
finds it fearfully and wonderfully made. It is enough to make 
the bones of the immortal Euclid rattle in his grave. Even the 
Commander-in-Chief, by order of Her Majesty, could not make 
one straight line touch another unless it coincided with it 
throughout its length, nor could he prevent an alignment as 
defined intersecting every other alignment. Is it fair to a young 
militia subaltern with a turn for drill and mathematics to 
destroy the balance of his mind by such rubbish as this? It 
is true that these two particular definitions have been the 
laughing-stock of educated men for years. But why reproduce 
them in all their naked deformity in an age when intellectual 
education is supposed to qualify an officer for practical soldiering ? 

Next we come to three definitions to which we do not take 
much exception, apart from their childishness :— 

Battalion. Usually eight companies. 

Half Battalion. Usually four companies. 

Brigade. Two or more battalions. 


It is perfectly true that a battalion usually consists of eight 
companies, a half battalion of four companies, and a brigade of 
two or more battalions. But to define them in this way implies 

a laxity of thought and expression scarcely commendable. We 
may say that bread consists of flour and water, but we should 
have a poor opinion of the intellect of the schoolboy who defined 
it as flour and water. 

Let us pass on to company column. The definition is as 
follows :— 


Company Column. Companies in line, one behini the other, with dis- 
tances between each equal to the front of a company and six paces. 


In order to get the full benefit of this astonishing statement, 
we must refer to the definition of the word dine :— 


Line. Troops formed on the same alignment. 


This is really funny. Throughout the book we read of different 
bodies of troops being in line. Let us substitute the definition 
for the word in any casual example. Thus, on page 53, there is 
a paragraph headed “A company in company column forming 
into line from the halt.” This would read—“A company in 
companies in troops formed on the same alignment, one behind 
the other, with distances between each equal to the front of a 
company and six paces forming into troops formed on the same 
alignment from the halt.” This astonishing jumble of words is 
not a joke. It is arrived at by the simple process of inserting, in 
place of a word, the definition of that word. With well-worded 
definitions there should be no difficulty about doing this, while 
retaining both grammar and sense. But with such slovenly and 
inaccurate writing as the new Drill shows, large numbers of 
similar examples could be noted. For instance, when we read 
that the definition of deploy is “ Opening out from column into a 
shallower formation,” we are struck by the fact that “ deploy ” is 
a verb and “ opening ” is a participle. How one can be equiva- 
lent to the other is a deep mystery. Again, dress is defined as 
“The command given to men to correct their alignment.” That, 
no doubt, is one of the secondary meanings of the word. 
Primarily, however, it refers to the act of correction, and not to 
the command which causes that act to be performed. 

We might multiply instances, but will only dwell on two 
more—the definitions of strategy and tactirs. They run as 
follows :— 


Strategy. The conduct of military operations in the theatre of war 
before reaching the battlefield. 

Tactics. The application on the battlefield of the instruction unpanted 
to the soldier. 


We have read many definitions of these important words, but 
never any so hopelessly ill drawn as these. Does strategy cease 
after a battlefield is reached? Certainly not. Tactics then 
come specially into play; but strategical aims are not, on that 
account, neglected. On the contrary, fresh groups of strategical 
problems surround the issue of every battle. Strategy is always 
with the officer commanding an army ; it commences to occupy his 
mind at the outbreak of war, and remains the chief guide to his 
plans until peace is concluded. He does not take a header at the 
commencement of a battle (as the definition suggests) from an 
atmosphere of strategy into a sea of tactics. But if the definition 
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of strategy is crude, that of tactics is misleading. The science of 
tactics is not an application of instruction, it is a science on which 
a system of instruction should be based. The author seems to be 
like the old Austrian generals, who, when beaten by Frederick 
the Great, complained that he did not fight according to the rules 
of war. Woe be to that army which trains its soldiers in the 
idea that its tactics are to depend on its system of instruction, 
and does not insist that its tactics govern the system of in- 
struction. 

Now it may be said that all these criticisms are verbal. Of 
course they are. All criticisms of words are verbal. But there 
are important facts and ideas lying behind the words. But, 
further than this, one may be certain that if any writer 
expresses himself with the slovenly inaccuracy of the instances 
we have mentioned, this quality will extend to the matter as well 
as to the manner of his production. And this we find to be the 
case. It is evident, for instance, that the intention was to define 
@ company column as consisting of a column of companies, each 
in line, at column distance equal to the front of a company, plus 
six paces (the words “ column” and “ distance” being also defined). 
But when we pass from the definition to the body of the work, 
we find that companies in company column are not in line. And 
yet in the definition it is expressly stated that they are in line. 
Some idea of the confusion that arises from these inconsistent 
instructions may be gathered from the fact that the front of a 
company in line is at least six paces longer than the front of a 
company in company column. 

This confusion of ideas has apparently run right through the 
book. For we find that in the formation of line from column the 
intervals, as given in the definitions, have been calculated for, 
But unfortunately these do not agree either with the diagrams or 
the text. If the definition were taken as a basis for the move- 
ment it would work smoothly. But if the text and the diagrams 
are taken as the basis of the movement the outer companies will 
have to “sidle along” for at least twenty-four paces in order to 
gain their proper intervals in line. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


R. LOUIS N. PARKER'S drama Chris, produced this week 
by Mrs. Lancaster Wallis at the Vaudeville Theatre, just 
misses being a fine play. Unfortunately the author's inexperience 
and lack of a thorough knowledge of stage science causes him to 
miss the many excellent opportunities which the theme he has 
selected would have offered to a more practised dramatist. Even 
as it is, the piece interests, and several scenes are well con- 
ceived. The hero, if hero he can be called, is a dipsomaniac, 
and marries a young woman who at first believes him to be a 
veritable paladin. Soon her love-dream is dissipated, and she sees 
her husband as he really is—a weak and selfish fellow. He 
struggles, indeed, hard against his terrible enemy, and, so long as 
he thinks she is true to him, with some success. Once, however, 
his jealousy is roused and his confidence destroyed, he sinks lower 
and lower, and at last loses even the semblance of her regard. 
Mr. Parker's hero is no vulgar Coupeau who exhibits only the 
physical horrors of drink. He is a man of intellect, of a naturally 
lovable character, who is inextricably caught in the clutches of a 
dreadful and hereditary vice. Admirably acted by Mr. Herbert 
Waring, the unevenly written part of Joe Phipps produced con- 
siderable impression. In less capable hands it would have proved 
tedious, if not absolutely dull. As the wife, Chris or Christine, 
Mrs. Lancaster Wallis was not quite in her element. She is too 
thorough an artist to make a failure of anything she undertakes, 
but her method is not suited to parts of this description, which 
should be entrusted only to actresses who can more faithfully 
portray the girlish indecision of so essentially modern a character. 
Lord Tennyson's poetical play, 7he Foresters, Robin Hood, and 
Maid Marian, published this week by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
has been produced in New York by Mr. Augustin Daly. From 
all accounts it seems that it met with a very enthusiastic recep- 
tion, and that the acting of Miss Ada Rehan and Mr. John Drew 
was as excellent as even the greatest admirers of these fine artists 
could expect. The mounting is described as superb, and Mr. 
Augustin Daly expects that the play will “run” throughout the 
season. 

The Playgoers’ Club has transferred itself from the Mona Hotel 
to the Adelphi Restaurant. The remarkable career of this curious 
institutior, and its vitality, render it of considerable interest to the 
theatrical world. The Club wishes it to be distinctly understood 
that, although Mr. Grein is its President, it has nothing whatever 
to do with the Independent Theatre and its works. Indeed, judging 
from the speeches delivered on the occasion of its installation in 
its new premises, its shining lights are by no means strong adhe- 


rents of the new school. Indeed, the hope expressed by one ' 


speaker that, whereas English dramatists might with advantage 
become more “ literary,” they would always keep up the manly 
and wholesome tone which had hitherto distinguished English 
fiction and drama, was received with so much heartiness that 
the “advanced” faction must have felt disconcerted. 

Even at a matinée such crude nonsense as 7he Breadwinner 
is rarely inflicted on the patient critic, and nothing is more 
likely than that, if Mr. Calmour had not taken a theatre 
and produced this nightmare of a play himself, no one would 
have produced it for him. We thought—and think— The 
Crusaders a bad work ; but by comparison with The Breadwinner- 
Mr. H. A. Jones’s drama is a masterpiece. The Crusaders was 
founded on a story, the characters were recognizable types of 
humanity, they talked sense always, and indeed the dialogue 
ranked as literature. One could argue with the author, examine, 
criticize, dissect; but it is not for a moment worth while to 
treat The Breadwinners in this fashion. Such productions are the 
despair of the critic. What can be said about such a composi- 
tion? The author is unable to project himself into the mind of 
any of the creatures he labels with names in his play-bill. They 
talk and act foolishly, and are intolerable on the stage, as they 
would be off it, if any such persons had other than a stage 
existence. 


THE GUILDHALL GALLERY. 


i ibe years ago the authorities of the Corporation Library in 
the City gratified the public with a delightful exhibition of 
pictures, This year again they have opened a similar show. It 
is not large, only one hundred and seventy-eight items appearing 
in the catalogue ; but when we add that there are two excellent 
Van Eycks, four Gainsboroughs, two Claudes, eight Turners,. 
and no fewer than ten pictures by Mr. G. F. Watts, it will be- 
understood that the Gallery is extremely well filled. In addition 
to its other attractions, the exhibition is free, and, if cities, unlike 
boards, have bowels, the City of London must be pleased at the 
enthusiasm of the great concourse of visitors who daily crowd 
in. Our eyes are first caught by the pictures of Mr. Watts which 
hang on one wall, facing the entrance, and comprise “ Ophelia,” 
“ Love and Life,” “ Paolo and Francesca,” and several portraits 
and landscapes ; but the most striking of all is the “Love and 
Death.” It needs no description for any one who has ever seen 
it, and no description can give an idea of it to any one who 
has not. Mr. Temple, who has compiled an admirable Catalogue, 
does his best ; “mysteriously shrouded, nothing of his actual 
frame is discerned except the grisly heel and the overpowering 
arm; but with Love there is no mystery; with its coronet of 
roses, and its healthy vigorous presence, it is seen in the fulness 
of life.” In the same room are the two portraits of Lady 
Campbell as a child and as a bride which many consider Sir 
J. E. Millais’s masterpieces. There is a landscape by the same 
artist, “Christmas Eve,” a snow scene, and near it hangs 
Frederick Walker's “Old Gate,” one of those poetical, indefinite 
compositions in which he surpassed all his contemporaries, Mr. 
Luke Fildes’s colourless work, “The Casual Ward,” which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1874, islent by the Governorsof 
the Holloway College. It does not improve on further acquaintance. 
The disagreeable subject is well balanced by the prevailing black- 
ness. Much more pleasing is a Venetian toilet scene with Mr. 
Fildes’s well-known auburn-haired model as a principal figure. 
The Queen has lent Lady Butler's “ Rorke’s Drift.” The well- 
known “ Martyr” of Paul Delaroche is on the opposite wall, and 
retains its delicacy and freshness. We can contrast it with Sir 
J. E. Millais's “ Ophelia,” another floating figure. The Second 
Room also contains that artist's “ Vale of Rest,” assuredly one of 
his finest works, full of poetry, with a meaning in every touch. 
This belongs to Mr. Tate, and was, perhaps, the best item in the 
gallery of pictures he offered the nation. Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
“Claudio and Isabella” is another picture of the famous pre- 
Raphaelite school, and is as fresh and vigorous as when it was 
painted in 1850. Another picture of this school is the “ Dream 
of Dante,” by Rcssetti, a highly fanciful composition of the 
artist’s best period. His faults are exaggerated in “Rosa 
Triplex,” with three girls’ heads and a profusion of red drapery, 
far from harmonious. Mr. Burne Jones's “ Wheel of Fortune” 
naturally calls for notice in this connexion. It belongs to Mr. 
Benson, and differs in some ways from Mr. Balfour's version of 
the same subject; but the fickle goddess is equally cadaverous 
in both. In the language of the Catalogue, “ Sad, but inexorable,. 
the fateful figure turns the wheel.” There is a very chara teristic 
and charming evening scene by a rare artist, G. H. Mason, “ The 
Return from Ploughing,” lent by the Queen. Sir J. E. Millais’s 
“Enemy sowing Tares ” was the first picture he exhibited in his 
third or “slapdash ” manner; and, powerful as it undoubtedly is,. 
we cannot but consider it wofully incomplete, and it looks the 
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more so when we contrast it with the “ Vale of Rest,” already 
mentioned, or with the “ Huguenot,” a grand work of the artist’s 
early prime. This picture is well known by engravings; but 
none that we have seen give adequately the entreating beauty of 
the girl’s face. Sir J. E. Millais was but twenty-three when 
the “ Huguenot” was exhibited in Trafalgar Square at the Royal 
Academy of 1852. The female model was, we are informed in 
the Catalogue, a “ Miss Ryan, long since dead.” General Lem- 
priere stood for the Huguenot. Passing over several examples of 
the art of Mr. Tadema, of Sir F. Leighton, of Sir N. Paton, and 
of Mr. Boughton, we turn to the older masters, of which there is 
a small but excellent selection. 


The Duke of Devonshire sends the two magnificént Duchesses, 

by Reynolds, who were successively the wives of the fifth Duke ; 
but most lovers of art will seek out first the two early pictures 
from Ince Blundell Hall, one by Van Eyck, and the other a 
Meister Stephan of Cologne. The first, in its scheme of colour, 
-of prismatic richness, shows Van Eyck at his best, in the manner 
rendered so familiar to us by the three fine pictures in the National 
Gallery. It also bears the motto which is on one of them“ Als 
ikh kan,” which the Catalogue tells us is part of an old Flemish 
proverb, “As I can, but not as I would.” It is dated 1432, and 
is therefore earlier than the “ John Arnolfini ;” but if we do not 
greatly err, it depicts a chamber in the same house, or the same 
chamber, with the cross-mullioned window looking into an 
orchard. It is only nine inches by six. The Cologne picture is 
much larger, but also exquisitely finished. Lord Methuen’s Fra 
Angelico is marvellously well preserved. There is a curious 
Albert Diirer from the Duke of Rutland’s collection; and there 
are many fine pictures of the later Dutch school, brilliant exam- 
ples of Cuyp, Jar Steen, Van Goyen, and Hals. The Claudes are 
good, including the famous “ Enchanted Castle,” lent by Lord 
Wantage. The Turners are fair, the best being Lord Yar- 
borough’s “ Wreck of the Minotaur.” 


THE WEATHER, 


We. have had another week of cold east winds, and March 
does not as yet show any promise of “going out like a 
lamb,” as the old saying has it, The main feature of the week 
now under review has been the extreme irregularity of the course 
of the isobars on the daily maps, the lines for successive days 
showing very little apparent sequence from those to be found on 
the days preceding. On Thursday, March 24, a serious cyclonic 
system, with stiff gales, lay over northern Norway; whilea small 
anticyclone was situated off the west coast of Ireland. By next 
morning, Friday, the region of highest barometer readings was 
found over Germany, and on that day the thermometer over 
Scotland and the north of England rose nearly to 60° in the 
afternoon. On Saturday morning a sudden northerly wind, with 
snow, caused the temperature to go down again very fast in the 
North ; but the same day the wave of warmth came southwards, 
and we recorded 60° in London. This flash of heat was very 
transient ; the chill came on at night, and on Sunday morning a 
dense black fog, caused by the incoming cold air acting on the 
warm and damp atmosphere, covered London and the south-east of 
England generally, but cleared off before the evening. This change 
had been accompanied by snow showers at many stations ; in fact, a 
gale of short duration was reported near Berwick. Since that date 
-an anti-cyclone bas gradually advanced over us from Ireland, pro- 
ducing cold easterly winds all along the Channel and over the eastern 
‘counties. The actual temperature, however, has not been very 
low, except in the Shetlands, where at 2 P.M., the warmest part 
of the day, the thermometer on Saturday read 26°, and on Monday 
28°. It must, however, be remembered that in the Shetlands 
March is the coldest month ; the islands are so small that they 
follow the temperature of the sea surrounding them, and that is 
lowest in March and highest in September. There has been very 
little rain or snow in these islands during the week ; but on the 
Riviera since Sunday very heavy rain has fallen—an inch and a 
half at Nice on Tuesday, and almost as much on Wednesday. 
Last week's return shows that the deficit of rain is still increasing, 
and, as before, it is worst in the west of Scotland, where it ex- 
-ceeds five inches—a large amount for three months. The sun- 
shine record is, as usual, headed by Jersey with 56 per cent. of 
possible duration. Then follow successively Tenby, Aberdeen, 
and Durham. The irregularities are remarkable. Guernsey is 
much below Jersey ; and of two Pembrokeshire stations, one has 
49 and the other only 36 per cent. 


CONCERT RECORD, 


VV EPNESDAY, March 23rd.—On its production at the 

Birmingham Festival last autumn Dvyorik’s Reguiem pro- 
voked a remarkable difference of opinion amongst musicians. On 
the one hand it was greeted as a masterpiece of the first rank ; on 
the other, as unworthy of the composer's reputation, and inferior 
to his setting of the Stabat Mater. The performance at Birming- 
ham was marred by the nervousness which the composer showed 
in conducting, and also by the demands which the part-writing 
made upon the chorus, and it was generally felt that a definite 
opinion could not be formed upon the work until it was heard under 
different circumstances. The extremely fine performance given by 
the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall under Mr. Barnhy has 
afforded the required opportunity, and though in some respects 
the effect created was better than at Birmingham, on the whole 
we are not prepared to reverse the opinion expressed on that 
occasion. No work from Dr. Dvofik’s pen could fail to contain 
many beauties, and parts of the setting of the Sequence, 
“ Dies Ire,” and most of the Offertorium show the composer at his 
best. On the other hand, the pessimistic view taken of the text, 
and the curious want of consequence of ideas which characterizes 
the greater part of the setting, produce a thoroughly depressing 
and even wearisome impression, and the work must, on the whole, 
be pronounced inferior to the Stabat Mater and the Spectre’s 
Bride, though it is more satisfactory than the oratorio, Saint 
Ludmila, The performance was most excellent ; soloists, chorus, 
and orchestra were absolutely faultless, and Mr. Barnby deserves 
the highest praise for the skill and care with which he conducted 
a work which contains so many difficult and trying passages. 
The soprano music was sung by Mme. Nordica, who has seldom 
been heard to such advantage. She infused an unusual amount 
of expression into the music, giving a tone of sincerity to her 
singing in which it is often deficient, and she was most ably 
supported by Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Iver McKay and 
Watkin Mills. 

Thursday, 24th.—The orchestral numbers of the second Phil- 
harmonic Concert comprised Mr. Frederic Clifle’s effective 
“ Orchestral Picture,” “ Cloud and Sunshine,” Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony, Liszt's Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, Schumann’s 
Violoncello Concerto, and Mendelssohn's Trumpet Overture. All 
were very well played, the performance of the Symphony in par- 
ticular being very spirited; but the success of the evening was 
won by M. Sapellnikoff’s playing of the solo part of Liszt’s 
Concerto, in which he displayed a marked improvement in style. 
His technique was always remarkable; but his touch is much 
more sympathetic than formerly, so that he produces an ex- 
tremely beautiful tone without the undue display of force which 
used to be an unpleasant feature in his playing. He was re- 
peatedly recalled to the platform, and eventually had to play 
Liszt's “ Gnomenreigen” by way of encore. The Violoncello 
Concerto was played by M. de Munck, who is not an artist of the 
first rank, and did not succeed in making one of Schumann's 
weakest compositions at all acceptable. The vocalist was M. 
Oudin, who introduced for the first time a scena of Grieg’s, 
Der Einsame, or Der Bergentriickte, a picturesque, though not 
very powerful, composition, besides singing the air, “ Vision 
Fugitive,” from Massenet’s Hérodtade. 

Saturday, 26th—At the Crystal Palace Miss Ethel Sharpe, a 
former pupil of the Koyal College of Music, gave a delicate and 
sympathetic performance of the solo part in Schumann's beautiful 
Concertstiick in G, for Pianoforte and Orchestra. Her execution 
is at present not very brilliant, and she has not much power in 
her style; but she is a very promising artist, and will probably 
improve with experience and study. The Symphony was 
Beethoven's Fourth, which is too seldom heard. It was ex- 
cellently played, as were the other orchestral selections—namely, 
Sullivan’s Macbeth Overture, and three numbers from Berlioz’s 
Faust. Mme. de Swiatlowsky sang the air “O mon Fils,” from 
Le Prophéte, besides smaller songs, and Miss Sharpe played solos 
by Chopin, 

Monday, 28th.—The Popular Concert programme included a 
work of the greatest interest which had not previously been 
heard in England, The Quintet in B minor, Op. 115, for Clarinet 
and Strings, is the latest work from the pen of Johannes Brahms, 
and for its performance Mr. Chappell engaged the services of Herr 
Miiblfeld, a clarinettist of the first rank, who played the work 
under the composer’s immediate supervision on the occasion of 
its first production. The success achieved by the new Quintet 
was most striking, and the audience was not slow to ratify the 
opinion of Dr. Hanslick (printed in the programme) to the effect 
that “very few pieces have the power of so laying hold of one at 
the first hearing.” The homogeneous chaiacter of the four move- 
ments of which it consists is no new feature in Brahms’s work, 
but it is seldom that it has been realized so successfully ; while of 
one movement, the Adagio, it is almost impossible to write in terms 
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which do not seem extravagant. The extraordinary pathos and 
elegiac beauty which characterizeevery note of it place iton the very 
highest level of the composer's productions, and, played as it was on 
Monday, if at once produced a profound ‘impression. This was 
partly, no doubt, owing to the splendid performance, in which 
Herr Miihlfeld’s exquisite phrasing and delicacy of tone were 
conspicuous, but no less praise is due to his companions, Dr. 
Joachim, Messrs. Straus, Ries, and Piatti, who all helped to 
secure a perfect ensemble. The last movement—an air with 
variations—is scarcely less striking. In this difficult form of 
composition Brahms once more shows what a master he is. The 
rest of the concert calls for short notice. Miss Zimmermann 
gave a refined performance of Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, 
and Dr. Joachim played Spohr’s Barcarolle and Scherzo, and (for 
an encore) a Romance of his own. The vocalist was Mlle. 
Gherlsen, who has a good voice, but is a very imperfect vocalist. 


RACING, 


een flat-racing season began at Lincoln in somewhat cold 

but dry weather. To Mr. James Lowther is given 
the credit of winning the first race of the season—the Trial 
Plate—with his six-year-old chestnut horse, Workington, whose 
class was manifestly superior to his opponents; still he looked so 
backward and Justy in condition that it would not have been 
a surprise if an inferior but more thoroughly trained horse had 
beaten him. Workington, however, is a horse that always looks 
round and big even when fit ; and his superior class brought him 
home a winner—a clever winner, too—so perhaps he was really 
fitter than he looked. Gay Polly, a filly of Mr. J. Hammond's, 
by St. Gatien out of Polaris, won the Tathwell Stakes, the first 
two-year-old race of the year; but we do not think that she is 
destined to cause much regret at the expatriation of her sire. The 
rest of the racing this day does not call for comment, except 
perhaps to notice the victory of Lord Penrhyn’s Thessalian in the 
Chaplin Stakes of a mile, which victory told us that bis owner 
did not act unwisely when he gave 1,000 guineas for the colt out 
of a eelling race, last autumn, at Newmarket. 

On the second day of course the Brocklesby was the mest 
interesting event. Thisearly two-year-old race, from having been 
won by The Bard, Donovan, and other notabilities amongst 
racers, has assumed an interest of late that it had lacked 
for some years. This year it was worn by Mr. Blundell Maple’s 
Minting Queen, a filly that was bought for 600 guineas at auction. 
She is the first of Minting’s stock that has won, and though a 
nice compact filly, with good propelling power, we do not antici- 
pate an exceptional career for her. Catacol won a race for the 
Duke of Montrose, probably owing to superior condition, for frost 
has not been known on Bog Side this winter, where his Grace's 
horses are now trained. Catacol’s victory gave encouragement to 
back Dazzle in the same ownership for the Lincoln Handicap. It 
may be remembered that, in reviewing the handicap on February 
6th, we wrote that Bumptious and Clarence seemed to us the 
pick of the handicap, and that, if Clarence was trained for it, he 
would win. Well, he was trained and did win. Mr. Blundell 
Maple has certainly begun well, for he followed up his successes 
at Lincoln later in the week at Liverpool. Bumptious, as we 
wrote last week, could not be brought fit to the post, and did not 
start. 

There was nothing at Lincoln, after the decision of the handi- 
eap that calls for remark, so Liverpool must claim our atten- 
tion. Great strides as this popular meeting has made in the 
last few years with its County Stand, &c., we think that the 
increase in the paddock accommodation has proved immensely 
satisfactory to the vast crowd that nowadays assembles for the 
Grand National. The programme at Liverpool is always a 
varied one, and we began with the Hurdle Handicap, wherein 
that good horse Prince Frederick made light of his heavy impost 
12 st. 9 lbs. and won very easily from Worldly Wise, who had 
won the Devonshire Hurdle Race at Derby last week. Prince 
Frederick is certainly a champion at this game. 

After the Irish had scored a win with a two-year-old called 
Philadelphien, Mr. Blundell Maple’s neat colt Scarborough 
cantered in for the Union Jack Stakes, the same owner's speedy 
Prince Hampton winning the Prince of Wales Stakes with 9 st. 
in the saddle—a good handicap performance—but perhaps Mr. 
Maple’s private tan-gallop at Newmarket may have enabled his 
trainer to steal a march during the severe weather lately 
experienced over his less fortunate fellow-trainers. Be this as it 
may, the same owner’s Cadeby won the Molyneux Stakes, which 
made him have the satisfaction of having run six horses and won 
six races. Poor Why Not was beaten at every point in a steeple- 
chase by Prince Edward, who was in receipt of a stone. We 
sey “poor” Why Not, as we think the old horse has seen his best 


day, and his recent owners are to be congratulated upon having 
sold him at the price report says they obtained. 

On Friday the Grand National was of course the centre of 
attraction. We were unfortunate in having a haze over the 
course, but otherwise the weather was charming, and the 
attendance enormous, Twenty-five runners made quite a satis- 
factory field, but some of them were manifestly deficient in 
class. The going was so good that we think, abused though he 
has been in some quarters, Mr. Dormer was quite justified in 
taking a good fencer and stayer like Cloister to the front. It 
was a new experience in the Grand National to see twenty-four 
horses complete the circuit of the course the first time, 
and jump the water; and a very pretty sight it was, 
though a considerable tail was apparent. Then they went 
into the mist, and when they were fairly in view in the 
line home we could make out that Father O'Flynn was 
winning very easily, with Cloister and Ilex second and third. 
Captain Owen has gained the summit of his ambition in riding 
the winner of a Grand National, and no one who has a knowledge 
of his courage and perseverance would grudge him this victory. 
All credit must be given to Rixon, Mr. Gordon Wilson’s hunting 
groom, for the manner in which he brought the winner to the 
post ; for Father O’Flynn has been an ill-tempered, erratic, little 
beast ; but this winter he was sent out with his owner’s hounds on 
hunting days, and so he gained confidence, and became a docile 
and tractable horse. 

It was a very satisfactory thing to see the two top weights 
second and third, and many there were who would have liked 
one of the good horses to have been the winner. When we went 
through the chances of the competitors in this paper we said 
that we thought whatever beat Cloister would win, and gave a 
good word for Father O’Flynn’s chance. Our other selection, 
Lord of the Glen, bore out our fears as to his gameness to the 
letter, as he would only gallop as long as seemed good to him. 

So another Grand National is over, and its popularity seems 
to gain year by year. Our Irish friends, perhaps, were dis- 
appointed at not winning the coveted Grand National; but on 
Saturday they managed to win the Cup with Mervyn, a nice 
wiry horse, and very fit. He has had several attempts to win at 
Liverpool, so we could not grudge him this victory. Lady Rose- 
bery ran, as she always does on this ber favourite course, very 
well, and was second. The weather, with the exception of the 
haze on Friday, was perfection, and everything went off well. 
And how lucky we were in the three fine days, for snow fell all. 
Sunday! Indeed, on Tuesday at Northampton the snow lay in 
patches, and an intensely cold north-east wind was blowing. We 
suppose that Northampton is one of those old meetings that are 
feeling the competition of the gate-money meetings. The company 
in the Stand was very numerous, smart, and select; but what a 
falling off in the racing! Four runners for the Spencer Plate was a 
great change from old times ; perhaps Acrobat’s good form at Lincoln 
had frightened some three or four away—Acrobat won cleverly. 
We thought Thessalian ran his race in a manner denoting that 
his courage may not be of the highest order. We hope we are- 
wrong, for he isa very nice improving colt. Mrs. Butterwick 
credited the Duke of Portland with the Althorp Park Stakes for 
two-year-olds. She isa small, but neat, filly by St. Simon—he 
does get some small fillies, certainly—but she has the gift of 
going. The weather was fearfully cold the first day, but much 
milder on Wednesday. Noble Chieftain looked magnificent, and 
had little difficulty in cantering away with the Rothschild Plate: 
from two moderate opponents. The Northamptonshire Stakes 
brought out six runners. Colorado made almost all the running, 
and won in a canter from Burnaby and the hard-ridden White 
Feather. Ilsley did not run; perhaps in reserve for Epsom. 

Next week we have Epsom Spring Meeting. It may be remem- 
bered that when the weights for the Spring Handicaps came out, 
we wrote in these columns that we had a fancy for Alice in the 
City and Suburban, and Collina in the Metropolitan, and our 
fancy is still for the same animals. Colonel North has a very 
large double event bet about his winning the City and Suburban 
and Kempton Jubilee. It was a treble event bet at first, but his great 
greyhound, Fullerton, won the Waterloo Cup, which was the first 
event in the bet. Nunthorpe is sure to have a great look in for 
the City and Suburban, as he has shown us that the course 
exactly suits him by his victory over a good field in the same. 
race last year. We think he will beat Workington again even on. 
the altered terms, especially if he strips, as a well-known sup- 
porter of his stable told us at Northampton, a “stone better 
horse than he was last year.” Now that Jennings has exposed 
Acrobat, he may go close with Catarina. Huntingdon, we hear, 
will not run ; his owner, being a gentleman who would prefer to. 
win a good weight-for-age race, will probably keep his fine colt 
for a Cup contest. Our fancy, Alice, may, for all we know, 
not run, and be kept for some race in the North; but we hardly 
think that the framers of handicaps in the North will let her off. 
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so easily as has Mr. Dorling. We certainly have a strong fancy 
for her, and we think that she and Nunthorpe are very likely to 
beat all opposition in the City and Suburban. No doubt the 
success of Colorado at Northampton will give Sherwood’s stable 
additional confidence in Nunthorpe’s chance for the Epsom race. 

We are glad to hear that Orme has done as well as possible 
during the recess, and that he is perfectly sound. La Fléche 
has grown into a lovely mare, and all Jobn Porter's charges are 
in the best of health, so the Kingsclere stable will probably have 
another good season. General Owen Williams, finding that his 
proposed motion that racehorses’ ages should be taken from 
March Ist was meeting with strong opposition from breeders and 
others, has withdrawn it. We have been making inquiries as to 
the breeding of Father O’Flynn’s dam—it seems that Kathleen, 
for such is her name, was a very small mare bought in Ireland, 
and said to be by Master Bagot—nothing further is known of her 
breeding, but she is probably a thoroughbred whose pedigree has 
been lost sight of. 


THE LAST GIRAFFE, 


[Smm,—Many of your readers will be sorry to hear that the last giraffe 
living at the Zoological Gardens died yesterday morning. 

Owing to the closure of the Soudan by the Mahdists, none of these 
animals have been imported of late years, and for the only individual now 
in the market (an old female) a prohibitory price is asked.—Letters from 
Correspondents of the Times } 


HE died and made no sign. To Fate’s decree 
He bowed his head without unseemly fuss— 
A movement which with him, we must agree, 

Marks more submission than it does with us, 
And none stood by him on that fatal day ; 

No, not one member of the Gardens staff 
Recorded, even in informal way, 

The recollections of our last giraffe. 


And yet—what “copy” would he, one had thought, 
Have yielded the New Journalist for gain 
Which the smart interviewer surely ought 
To have taken steps—or ladders—to obtain ! 
Raised to the level of the creature's head 
(‘Twere, no doubt, useless sitting at its feet), 
‘What a bright column might he not have shed, 
What spicy headlines o’er the ’a’p’ny sheet ! 


For, since that morning in the early spring— 

When our late friend’s new-come forefathers strode, 
A stately-slow procession, journeying 

Westward through what is now the Euston Road— 
How many things have happened, grown, been made! 

New laws, new creeds, new streets, departures new, 
And all of them by our giraffes surveyed 

From their own elevated point of view. 


What changes has mere costume undergone! 

The coat, the “ pants,” the frilling of the shirt. 
What Proteus forms the bonnet has put on! 

What endless metamorphoses the skirt ! 
How has the collar from its pristine height 

Declined through years to something less than half; 
Then risen to altitudes that must excite 

A sympathetic thrill in a giraffe ! 


How has our life impressed him? Is there much 
Of true advance on what his fathers saw ? 
Our newest aims and triumphs, are they such 
As move a wise giraffe’s admiring awe ? 
Or is that boasted Progress without check 
Whereby—we tell ourselves—the race ascends, 
Mere elongation of the social neck, 
For browsing to more belly-filiing ends ? 


How did the Woman question strike him? Low 
The last developments of that last craze 

Of Progress which has made of woman now— 
Well, what she was not in his fathers’ days? 

And that sweet revelation—the “New Will 
In Woman ”—had it his attention tasked, 

Or hers—the “ old female, in the market still, 
For whom a price prohibitive is asked ” ? 


What thought he of the war in the Soudan, 
That strife that severs him from all his race ? 
And of that Grandest, Noblest, Holiest Man 
Who “stuck us up” in that unlucky place ? 
He “towers, a head and shoulders,” some men say, 
_  O’er all; his fame makes every other's dim. 
Did the giraffe agree with this? If yea, 
- Think what a head and shoulders meant for him! 


On art and letters, on the stage and press, 
On projects of State pensions for the old, 
On betterments and ground-rents, we confess, 
We fain had heard our friend: his views unfold ;, 
But they are lost forever: nota word ~ 
Remains to raise a sigh or rouse a laugh, 
Because no soul was near him to record 
The last reflections of our last giraffe. 


REVIEWS. 


THE FORESTERS.* 


Tas only unfavourable remark which we can conceive as 
uttered by a critic, even if he were carpingly given, after 
a first reading of The Foresters is “Rather slight.” And we 
are pretty sure that a second would, in the case of a good 
judge, modify this at least to the extent of “Perhaps not so 
slight after all.” With considerable judgment—in the case of 
a story not merely universally familiar in one or other of its 
many forms, but treated already by persons of talent and genius 
in not a few of these forms—the poet has endeavoured to rest 
his appeal neither specially on the interest of the story itself 


nor on the presentation of any icular person. He has kept 
| the late, but useful, identification of Robin with the Earl of 
| Huntingdon ; but he has not troubled himself with the Fitz- 
walter _ of the matter. The cause of the woes of Marian’s 
father, Sir Richard Lea, is that he has had to borrow money 
from the Abbot of York to ransom his son Walter, prisoner 
with the Moors. This, of course, 7 a well-recognized 
| dramatic motive; and the Sheriff of Nottingham being the 
| Abbot's brother, and the old knight frantic to redeem the 
‘land he has mortgaged, every one will see that Marian’s con- 
_ sent to wed the Sheriff is what is at stake. The motive is rather 
slight, but it is sufficient to knit the stage interest, and admits 
of the bringing in of Prince John, who is made more “ black and 
curly ” than even in most of the stories by his intention to subject 
his faithful Sheriff to the damage of what certain other 
dramatists call “the custom of the country.” Richard appears 
in something like the Jranhoe fashion, with a slight alteration of 
the episode of the horn; but there is no other contact with Scott, 
and the chief contact with Peacock is Marian’s resolve to marry 
none till King Richard returns. The poet, wisely enough, has 
not attempted to give a third elaborate presentment of our 
English Friar of the Funnels, and Tuck a distinguishes 
himself by one somewhat outspoken speech to the disguised King. 
The loves of Little John and Kate the waiting-woman supply the 
r parallel to the more refined and exalted ones of Robin and 
ian, the doughty squire in this view of him being, it must 
be confessed, nearly as much of a nincompoop as the hero of 
“ Phillada flouts me.” But the minor dialogue, and especially 
the minor prose dialogue, does not call for very much attention, 
and perhaps some readers would not be sorry if it were not there. 
It is very different with the conversation of the principal per- 
sonages, with the lyrics which are sprinkled about the play, and 
with the general atmosphere of the Sherwood scenes. . all 
three, but especially in the two last, Lord Tennyson seems to us 
to have been singularly happy. His Robin is not very distinct 
except for a slight tendency to melancholy moralizing at times, 
which leads him to spend hours alone, and once occasions a ve 
_ delightful fairy episode, from which we must quote Titania's 
| farewell— 
Trranta, 


Up with you, out of the forest and over the hills and away, 
And over this Robin Hood’s bay ! ? 
Up thro’ the light of the seas by the moon's long-silvering ray ! 
To a land where the fay, 
oo an eye to survey, 
n the night, in the day, 
Can have frolic and play. 
Up with you, all of you, out of it! hear and obey. 
Man, lying here alone, 
Moody creature, 
Of a nature 
Stronger, sadder than my own, 
Were [ human, were I human, 
I could love you like a woman. 
Man, man, 
You shall wed your Marian. 
She is true, and you are true, 
And you love her and she loves you ; 
Both be happy, and adieu for ever and for evermore—adieu. 


(half waking), 
Shall I be happy ? Happy vision, stay. 
Tivanta, 
Up with you, all of you, off with you, out of it, over the wood 
and away! 

Marian is a little more distinct, and may be pardonably thought 
to have been written not without reference to the actress who 
has created the part. She is very much of a Rosalind, the 
resemblance being carried as far as a disguise scene with Robin. 
But she has a martial temper as well as a swashing outside, and 
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without intervals of and others of ten- 

In one mischievous yet also parcel melancholy mood 
she teazes Robin with a delightful song, which adds a 
new note to the long renge of Lord Tennyson's lyrical accom- 
plishment 


The bee buzz’d up in the heat. 

“Tam faint for your honey, my sweet.” 
The flower said “ Take it, my , 

For now is the spring of the year. 


So come, come!” 
“Hum!” 


And the bee buzz’d down from the heat. 
And the bee buzz’d up in the cold 
When the flower was wither'd and old. 
“ Have you still any honey, my dear?” 
She said “ It’s the fall of the year, 
But come, come!” 
“Hum!” 


And the bee buzz’d off in the cold. 


Snatches, and often more than snatches, of this kind are put 
into the mouths of the characters with remarkable liberality. 
There are two simple but singularly effective choruses, the 
early drinking-song, “ Down with John,” and the finale, “ Now 
the King is home again,” which are capital examples of their 


= ly easy and essentially difficult style. song of 
Love flew in at the window 
As wealth walked in at the door— 


may be more popular with some readers and hearers than that 
which we have given. Kate’s opening roundelay, with its slightly 
varied burden— 
The lady gave her hand to the Earl, 
The maid her hand to the man— 


goes with a right fal-lal. In the serious style nothing can be 
much better than this :— 
Sona. 


To sleep! to sleep! The long bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 

To sleep! to sleep! 

Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day ; 
Whate’er thy griéfs, in sleep they fade away. 

To sleep! to sleep! 

Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be past ! 
Sleep, happy soul! all life will sleep at last. 

To sleep! to sleep! 


And but for trespassing over the limits of a reviewer's privilege 
of quotation, we should give the whole of the Foresters’ glorifica- 
tion of England, which opens Act II. with a splendid burst of 
patriotism, which seems to be slightly altered from an earl 
withdrawn piece that annoyed Wilson's rather silly Scotch 
feelings. But we must stretch those limits so as to give 
Scarlet’s welcoming song to Marian, the first stanza (justly com- 
— of by the young lady “ Do you call that in my honour? ”) 
ing most ingeniously palinoded by the second, and explained as 
having been “ made before you came, my lady ” :— 
¥ all the deer that spring 
ro’ wood and lawn and ling, 
When all the leaves are green ; 
By arrow and gray goosewing, 
hen horn and echo ring, 
We care so much for a King; 
We care not much for a Queen— 
For a Queen, for a Queen o’ the woods. 


By all the leaves of spring, 
And all the birds that sing 
When all the leaves are green ; 
4 arrow and by bowstring, 
e care so much for a King 
That we would die for a Queen— 
For a Queen, for a Queen 0’ the woods. 


These jewels are well set in the blank verse of the dialogue. 
The finest of it, perhaps, is in the final speech of Marian :— 


And yet I think these oaks at dawn and even, 

Or in the balmy breathings of the night, 

Will whisper evermore of Robin Hood. 

We leave but happy memories to the forest. 

We dealt in the wild justice of the woods. 

All those poor serfs whom we have served will bless us, 
All those pale mouths which we have fed will praise us— 
All widows we have holpen pray for us, 

Our Lady’s blessed shrines throughout the land 

Be all the richer for us. You, good friar, 

You Much, you Scarlet, you dear Little John, 

Your names will cling like ivy to the wood. 

And here perhaps a hundred years away 

Some hunter in day-dreams or half asleep 

Will hear our arrows whizzing overhead, 

And catch the winding of a phantom horn. 


and her vow never to forget Robin almost at the opening :— 


Not while the swallow skims along the ground, 
And while the lark flies up and touches heaven ! 
Not while the smcke floats from the cottage roof, 
And the white cloud is roll’d along the sky ! 
Not while the rivulet babbles by the door, 
And the great breaker beats upon the beach ! 
Never— 
Till nature, high and low, and great and small 
For, herself, and all her loves and hates 

ink again into chaos. a 


abe this a true Tennysonian simile will be found between 
wine and April sap; with, a few pages later, an admirable de- 


= 
scription of the wood, the wood life, and the living things. Nor 
is there any lack of such elsewhere. 

But the real merit of the piece lies in the way in which dialogue 
and songs, plot and characters, are co-ordinated to the presentation 
of this forest life. It must have been at this that the poet aimed, and, 


judging from our own experience, he has certainly succeeded in 


inducing it. We find ourselves, and with no unpleasant thought 
of contrast, thinking of Arden itself and of those least Greek of 
all ible woods, which, if modern Greece was modern England 
pool ng Greek antiquaries would have long ago identified with 
some perfectly impossible place “near Athens.” It is no slight 
enchantment that does this; you cannot hang up a board with 
“This is Sherwood,” and do it thereby. But Tennyson has 
done it, and by the latest, not we hope the last, of many achieve- 
ments has proved that, more lucky than Mr. Longfellow’s hero, 
he “is the magician.” 


NOVELS.* 


it is some years since M. Hector Malot’s novel Conscience was 
ublished, dealing with the same subject that Mrs. Alfred 
Marks has treated in Dr. Willoughby Smith. In both books a 
doctor denies the existence of remorse, and commits a murder 
with a comparatively light heart, and in both cases he finds that 
he has overrated his own strength of will, and instead of re- 
moving a human obstacle out of his path, he has merely given 
himself an eternal companion. M. Hector Malot’s dy 
ever, is much the more sympathetic “ beast of the twain.” 
He offered Ais victim a chance of life, by asking him fairl 

for the money necessary to pay the heavy fees which onal 
open the way to the prizes of the profession. The old man 
disbelieved his assurances; declined to part with his bank- 
notes to a mere acquaintance—and suffered for it. The doctor 
took the money, and afterwards the prizes (making everything 
safe by asphyxiating the only witness, and condemning to the 
galleys a youth on whom suspicion had fallen), and devoted 
the rest of his life to curing his fellow-creatures. When at last 
he suffers poetical justice, from a hue and cry raised against him 
on account of his unavailing efforts to save his step-sons from 
hereditary consumption, most people feel sorry. 

Mrs. Marks’s doctor is of quite another stamp. The man he 
murders is the only male friend he ever possessed, a man who 
had placed himself, body and mind, in the hands of his medical 
adviser, and was absolutely living in the doctor's house. Up to 
the last Dr, Willoughby Smith has no sort of enmity to him; 
but he covets his wife. In the portrait of this woman, Delia 
Hayward, Mrs. Marks has not been so successful as in the pic- 
tures of her husband or her lover. Indeed, curiously enough, Mrs. 
Marks’s men are more original and individual than any of her 
women. Her readers fail to understand the mesmeric fascina- 
tion of Delia, and though her power over the hitherto passionless 
doctor is much talked about, it is never really conveyed. It 
seems almost as if Mrs. Marks had altered her mind about Delia 
as she went on, and had intended her to be something quite different 
at the opening of the story. 

Alice Seymour, to whom the doctor was engaged when he first 
met the Haywards in Switzerland, is a gracetul, pleasant figure 
with nothing very new about her. It is on Hayward and 
Smith, and their relations to each other, that Mrs. Marks has 
bestowed the greatest amount of pains, and here she has met 
with signal success. The two men are sharply contrasted, and 
a complex, nervous, artistic temperament like Hayward’s is 
hard to analyse and describe; yet the picture Mrs. Marks has 
drawn is true in all essentials. Dr. Willoughby Smith is 
made of coarser clay and needs broader treatment; but the 
gradual undermining of his will or—to give it its proper name 
—his self-confidence, is carefully and cleverly noted. Even 
the exaggerated horrors to which he impels himself after the 
murder are not unnatural, for they are intended to prove to his 
mind the truth of his theories as to the deadness of “ dead dogs” 
and the absolute steadiness of his own nerves. Of course he 
overdone himself all round, and rage at what proved after all a 
useless crime, coupled with fear of detection and incessant watch- 
fulness, cause his mind to give way ; and here again Mrs. Marks is 
to be congratulated in her account of a very delicate matter. 
The statement of his case, under cover of the usual “ friend,” to 
a clergyman, whom he happened casually to meet, is admirable. 
The doctor positively revels in his own alleutnl, in his cleverness 
in mixing up truth and falsehood so as to prevent recognition, 
while preserving the points on which he wants advice, yet he no 
sooner de than he regrets his épanchement as having put 
another weapon in the hands of his enemies. All the little 
touches of growing mania, when he knows so well what is 
coming and fights against it by every means he can think of, are 


a: Pe. Willoughby Smith. By Mrs. Alfred Marks. 3 vols. London: 
Wade Brother, By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 3 vols. London: 
Wide Sea, By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. London: 
of Him. By the Rey. Charles Houghton. London: 
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excellently told; but it would be unfair to Mrs. Marks to dis- 
close more of her story. Her conversations are easy and natural, 
‘her reflections lively and to the point, her analysis vigorous and 
interesting; but we must quarrel with her on one or two 
first, as to her asterisks, and second, as to her style. 
‘Her use of asterisks is so perpetual that it becomes absolutely 
imitating to the reader, while some of her sentences require 
dissection before any meaning can be extracted from them, while 
others again are merely awkward. Take, for instance, a sentence 
in vol. i. p. 60, which is clumsy in the extreme :—“ Uncle Daniel’s 
school would be looked down on now, by the smallest farmer's 
grandsons whose sons he instructed.” Or this other one, p. 86 :— 

It was a little red-brick house, one story high; its brick so 
bright a red, so shining with newness—and yet it was not all 
that new, but whatever it shone with, it did shine—so small, so 
narrow, that the beholder could hardly believe it was held together 
by mortar.” As for the following paragraph in vol. ii. p. 113, it 
is worse still :— 

The history of emotion is inexhaustible, chiefly because it cannot be told. 
It is impossible to follow all the changes of feeling which a man or a 
woman goes through in the course of forming what is called an attachment. 
Well is it called ; Cut think of what it means, and what the agony when 
‘we are torn away from the heart we have grown to! The bleeding bough 
that neas plucked in the wood by Avernus was a symbol—set there close 
a of Parting—of hearts that bleed when they are severed from 

er hearts, 


Besides these faults Dr. Willoughby Smith will be found by most 
people to be too long, unless they can feel that (as one novelist 
recently said of the work of another) it “‘ becomes a habit.” 

In A Man and a Brother Mrs. Herbert Martin has made a 
marked advance on any of her previous books. Her characters 
are not only possible, but well-bred, pleasant, and natural, and 
they move in a world we are all accustomed to, and not in one of 
fictitious conventions. Her plot is likewise possible, and is very 
ingenious, and her style is unpretentious and (generally) flowing, 
The robust heroine, Marjorie Fletcher, is a far more ble 
picture of the modern young woman (not too young) than is 
often met with. She enjoys life thoroughly, and has no fads 
or Weltschmerz. Marjorie’s aunt, Mrs. Heriot, is a delightful 
woman of fifty, not strictly to be relied on as regards tact, but 
with a heart of gold and a capacity for enjoyment as large as her 
niece’s. It is a relief to find a rich and handsome young woman 
who (in the pages of a novel) does not turn the heads of London 
society during her first (though somewhat late) season, and is con- 
tent with a list of lovers not very much more exciting than 
those of Trollope’s Miss Mackenzie. Marjorie does not, to be 
sure, become the step-mother of eight children; but she enters on 
a career that is nearly as hazardous, and her enterprise is crowned 
with the success that generally attends audacity. Almost the 
only fault we have to find with Mrs. Martin’s story is the occa- 
sional misuse of foreign tongues, and an occasional sentence that 
is involved and awkward ; but in this direction she does not often 
sin. Still, Mrs. Martin should be on the look out for such para- 
graphs as the following, which occurs in vol. i. p. 4:—“ It [a secret 
engagement | had goneonin a hopeless sort of way forsome years, and 
Joe, who had not half the spirit of his betrothed, could see no pos- 
sible way of ending it prosperously, since he was mortally afraid of 
his father, who always openly declared his determination that ‘Joe 
should marry a wench wi’ brass,’ and Mary Lockett had not a 

y when old Fletcher—for so he was always called, and 
Tooked it, though not yet fifty—was warned by his confidential 
foreman and jack-of-all-trades that something was going on 
between ‘ young Joe and t’ schoolmaster’s lass.’” When we have 
gently reminded her that camaraderie is feminine and Friulein is 
neuter we have done. 

The first volume of Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea is very interest- 
ing, in spite of some rather prosy details as to domestic life at 
Bath, which might well have been omitted. The sufferings of 
the unfortunate Mrs. Campbell on board her various crafts— 
first the little open boat, then the French trading vessel, and 
finally the ocean liner—are well described, and it is greatly to 
her credit that she did not go raving mad during the night that 
she spent imprisoned in her cabin on the deserted French ship. 
But with her rescue next day by the crew of the Australia- 
bound Deal Castle our absorption in her fate becomes Dee 
lessened. The first forty-eight hours passed by Mrs. Campbell 
on the little pleasure-boat, when the sailor who was rowing 
had fallen dead overboard, and she herself had received a 
blow on the head in a storm, turned her at once into an old 
‘woman, and left her mind a blank, The thoughts of every one 
inhabiting the large vessel, where any fresh topic of conversa- 
tion is always looked on as a godsend, were eagerly concen- 
trated on efforts to supply the poor woman with “aids to 
memory ” and clues that might recall her past history. All 
was in vain, and it is only wonderful that their well-meant 
endeavours did not turn her into a lunatic. 
lady,” they are always saying, “and you may u rin 
handkerchief has the initials A. C. on ic 
Well, make a list of all the female names beginning with A. and 
all the surnames beginning with C., and you may arrive at yours, 
You speak English, you are probably an lishwoman ; now the 
‘boat the Frenchmen rescued you from in the Channel was a 
pleasure boat ; therefore, take a map and go over all the ae 
towns in land, and you must surely see the one from which 

u put out.” Strange as it may appear, the ship had a doctor on 

, and he did not interfere with this singular method of 
quickening recollection. For three years, and we are not sur- 


prised to hear it, the Nameless—or rather the Initialled One— 
remained blank ; but she was cared for by a widow lady whom 
she had met on the Deal Castle. This lady’s daughter had died on 
board. At the end of three years, no longer being harried by a 
shipload of idiotic le, her recollection returned to her one 
day suddenly, and knew she was a Mrs. Campbell, with a 
husband, a sister, two small children, and a home at Bath. 
Almost simultaneously it came to her ears that her husband 
had, four months before, married her sister, not even taking 
the decent trouble to go to Switzerland, or to Sweden, or to any 
of the other places where these things are legal, but having 
had the ceremony performed in London. From her subse- 
quent conduct it is quite clear that Mrs. Campbell’s mind was 
injured as well as her memory. She steadily refuses to go back 
to her husband while her sister is alive, on account of that sister's 
utation; so Mr. Clark Russell has no resource except to kill 
off the sister, which seems rather unkind. In this novel the 
author has no opportunity of showing his peculiar strength, and 
it must be confessed that two-thirds of it are very tedious. No 
one will take more than a very languid interest in the stewardess, 
or the mate, or the poetess, or the two men who quarrel over 
literature; and they may even take a dislike to the poetical 
Alice Lee, who was such an “ unconscionable time dying. 
It is not often that such a success as Hurrish can be 
returned to Clare to look for 
said that the inspiration has 


and though Miss Lawless has agai 
her inspiration, it can hardly be 

come to her. A peculiar charm there must always be in her 
description of life out in the barren West, and of the stran 
stubborn, yet inconsequent people who dwell there; but the skies 
in Grania are too monotonous, and there is too little light and 
shade to make even a two-volume novel. With the materials at 
her disposal Miss Lawless might have done better only to give 
indications ; specimens of Murdough’s conversation would have 
conveyed the idea of his breathless eloquence quite as well as the 
whole torrent of his speech. The yarns, too, are unduly volumin- 
ous, however characteristic ; that of Peggy Dodd occupies seven- 
teen pages, while the subject of it is quite foreign to the story. 
The only person whose “wanderings” never come amiss are 
little Phelim’s; misery and want have ly touched his brain. 
Yet it seems ungracious to say these things about a book which 
is in most respects so far above the common run; which is true 
in its picture of single-hearted womanhood, as womanhood may 
have been in the days of the remote past ; and true, unfortunately, 
in the less attractive sketch of the weak, easy-going, readily 
influenced Murdough. There is likewise one feature never absent 
from Miss Lawless's writings, and that is her acquaintance with 
nature in aspects so unfamiliar to most of us, yet so well known 
to her. She never descends to fine writing, either as regards 
places or people. There is no effort at cheap pathos, or attempt 
to work on the emotions of her readers, All is fair and honest 
labour, that will bear looking into and will stand the test of 
time. 

What can induce people to sit down and write books like Won 
in Spite of Him, for surely it is impossible that anybody would 
voluntarily sit down to read them? The one in front of us has 
no single point of merit, besides the crowning fault of bein 
tedious to a degree. It is unreal, dull, and common, and when it 
is added that during the 145 pages of which it is composed no 
less than five people are discovered lying promiscuously in roads, 
it will be seen that the first of these adjectives is not too strong. 
Then the heroine, a beautiful and refined damsel, who says “ ma” 
and “’tis,” leaves her home for a squalid London lodging, in 
order to avoid an unwelcome suitor. Here she soon goes blind, 
and a rapid series of incidents follow, after the manner of Poor Miss 
Finch, only not so ingenious. A second and still more unwelcome 
suitor adopts the name and voice of a third—the only welcome 
one; and persuades the blind damsel (who has only just dis- 
covered her infirmity) to have the marriage ceremony performed 
in a fortnight. The day before, it oleae occurs to her to go 
to a doctor. » He says, “ I will operate on you this minute”; and 
then, “ Keep on this bandage for a few days, and you will be all 
right.” Next day the bride looks divine, in spite of the bandage 
(enviable and gifted young woman!); but just as she is about to 
pronounce the fatal “ 1 will,” the bandage hen and she recognizes 
the impostor. And then—oh, we forget what then, except that 
she does not get inflammation of the eyes, which would seem to 
be the logical conclusion, and as Mr. Houghton can have no 
more surprises in store, we shut the book up. Good wine needs 
no bush, and silly stories need no comments. 


THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT ROME.* 


ROFESSOR MIDDLETON deserves the thanks of all 
archeologists and scholars for what he describes as “a 
revised and greatly enlarged version in two volumes of the 
former one-volume books entitled Ancient Rome in 1885 and 
in 1888.” These works are already familiar to every student of 
the endless, fascinating subject ; but the present publication is a 
great deal more than a compilation, since, as the author claims, a 


* The Remains of Ancient Rome, By T. Henry Middleton, Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, Author of “Ancient Rome in 1888,” “The 
Engraved Gems of Classical Times,” &c. 2 vols. London and Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black. 
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t ay has been rewritten, subsequent discoveries are fully 
Seecri , and many new illustrations have been added. In the 
last respect these volumes would not easily be rivalled by any 
book of the same compass and produced at anything like the same 
cost. By a careful use of the cuts and maps you may almost flatter 

lf that you understand the topography and architecture of 
the city without having paid a visit to it. But the book is, of 
course, mainly intended for those who have examined the actual 
sites and structures, and are thus enabled to appreciate the vast 
industry and—so far as we have tested it—the absolute accuracy 
isplayed in the thousands of instances of research here set out. 
hat the text has been as far as possible brought up to date may 
be seen from the fact that publications are quoted which only 
red last year, as, fur instance, the paper contributed by 
Comm. Lanciani to the Bull. Comm. Arch. Rom. on the immense 
Corinthian capitals of marble discovered in various places, which 
are attributed, without much doubt, to the great porticus Bont 
Eventus. There is also a fairly full account of an interesting 
find in the Campus Martius, made at the end of 1890, between 
the Bridges of S. Angelo and the Church of S. Giovanni de’ 
Fiorentini—fragments of two inscribed marble columns that com- 
memorated the Ludi seculares at different periods. The one 
column must have been about 13 ft. high and 3 ft. 8 in. in diameter, 
and the inscriptions on both were edited by Mommsen last year 
Reale Accad. de’ Lincei, Mon. Ant.), and described elsewhere by 
m. Lanciani. The earlier gives a list of the sacrifices, feasts, 
ions, games, and dramatic performances in the year 
17 B.C., the particularly splendid occasion celebrated by Horace in 
the Carmen Seculare in his capacity as Court poet to Augustus. 
The verses, it is here recorded, were chanted twice, with an 
orchestral accompaniment, by a choir of twenty-seven boys and 
twenty-seven girls, once on the way from the temple of Apollo 
Palatinus to the Capitoline Hill, and once on the return of the 
Pompa. The other column relates to the celebration in 204 A.D., 
during the reign of Sept. Severus and his sons, when two of the 
officiating Vestals who stood by the Empress Julia Domna were 
the Terentia Flavola and Numisia Maximilla, whose statues have 
been discovered in the House of the Vestals. We may be 
excused for quoting one of the two inscriptions in honour of the 
former lady :— 
TERENTIAE . FLAVOLAE 
SORORI . SANCTISSIMAE 
Virgini Vestali MAXIMAE 
Q. LOLLIANVS .Q.F 
POLL . PLAVTIVS. AVITVS 
. (Consul) AvVGVR . PRaetor CANDidatus 
TVTELG@ris . LEGatus LEGionis VII 
_  GEMINAE. PIAE FELICIS 
IVRIDICVS . ASTVRICAE . ET 
GALLECIAE . LEGatus AVGG . PROVinciae 
ASIAE . QVAESTor CANDIDATus TRIBunus 
LATICLAVIVS . LEGIONis XIII . GEMINae 
TRIVMVIR . MONFTALIS.A. A.A 
(auro argento aere flando feriundo) 
F.F.*° cvmM® 
CLAVDIA . SESTIA . COCCEIA . SEVERIANA 
CONIVGE . ET , LOLLIANA . PLAVTIA . SESTIA , SERVI 
LIA . FILIA 


It will be observed that the affectionate brother did not forget to 
enumerate his own dignities on his sister's monument. 

Professor Middleton is never tired of girding at the artistic 
tastelessness of the ancient s. Certainly we are not 
pared to refute his charge; but occasionally we are inclined to 
think that he presses it too hardly. He admits, indeed, that they 
were “the most able of engineers,” and were “ remarkably skilful 
in contriving and plenning so as to provide in the most complete 
way for all the practical requirements of their different buildings.” 
Would that the same compliment could be paid to certain orna- 
mental fabrics not a hundred miles from the Strand! He declares, 
still very grudgingly, that the utilitarian spirit of the Roman 
architects ieoclenad a new style which had at least “that 
beauty which fitness is supposed to bring with it,” and frequently 

essed, “even if it were by accident,” much harmony of pro- 
portion and grandeur of effect from the stately vastness of the 
mass. Let us quote a few of his depreciations, which, it will be 
seen, are by no means undiscriminating :— 

It was more in the architectural details that the Roman want of taste 
showed itself, and though they were at first content to copy the Greek 
mouldings and enrichments, almost with absolute fidelity, set the Roman 
craving for richness of effect soon led them to cover all the various members 
of the entabiature with elaborate surface ornament, a very great artistic 
as the flat — ings Jillets ( coron.e the 

y, served a mportant pu in setting o' ntr: 

the lines of dark ond delicate which the Gresks 

lied to a few of the members only. 

he slight commencement of this decadence in taste can be seen even in 
the very splendid and well-designed cornice cf the 7 of Concord; it 
has progressed further in the cornice of the Temple of Vespasian, in which 
one of the coronce is cut into short upright flutings, and the lower egg and 
cart member is covered with elaborate surface ornament. Later on, in the 
secord and third centuries, this excessive use of ornament was carried 
further still, till every ee seaten in a cornice was often covered with 
enrichments (coronae ), leaving no plain surfaces to relieve the eye 
or to give bands of bright light. A remarkable example of this is the very 
beautifully executed cornice, taken from some much earlier building, 
used by Mazantinn to decorate the doer of the temple to his con 

us. 

The best period of Greco-Roman art in Professor Middleton's 
opinion was marked by the go eclecticism, when not 
only were the developed styles of Praxiteles and Lysippus imi- 
tated, but even the archaistic effects of Pheidias end bs prede- 


cessors were reproduced with some success. After a noticeable 
decadence under “the very inartistic Flavian Emperors,” there 
was a brief revival about the time of Hadrian, when “ architec- 
tural and plastic works were produced in Rome and its provinces, 
which almost rival in beauty the finest works of the Augustan 
age ”—-witness the reliefs of the Antinous in the Villa Albani 
and the Pom and refined sculpture on the marble throne of 
the High Priest of Dionysus in the Great Theatre at Athens. 
But another relapse occurred under Septimius Severus, when 
sculpture was feeble in design and clumsy in execution :— 

The lowest depths of degradation were reached in the time of Constan- 
tine and his sons; and this lasted without any signs of improvement till 
that wonderful outburst of a new and brilliant art-development took 
in Byzantium in the early part of the sixth century, in the time of the 
Emperor Justinian. 


We detect an excusable but surely unphilosophical note of pre- 
judice in the following remark :— 

It is very characteristic of the brutal nature of the Romans that 
frequently used a form of building designed by the more intell 
Greeks for purely literary pleasures for the base purpose of wholesale 
butchery. The Ancyrean inscription records that, during the reign of 
Augustus, the Theatre of Pompey was used for fights between wild beasts 
and gladiators, in which no less than 500 lions and 20 elephants were 
slaughtered. How many of the less costly gladiators were killed is not 
mentioned. 

But in describing the amphitheatres—which he does at gre 
length, and with admirable lucidity—Professor Middleton admits 
that the builders were clever in adapting means to ends, though 
he repeats his sneer that the grand effects produced were due 
more to accident than design :— 

The peculiarities and merits which the Roman amphitheatre, considered 
as an elaborate architectural product, are precisely those of 
simple and straightfor« ard provision for practical uses, which was the one 
strong point of the utilitsrian Romans, No artistic inve:tion was re- 
quired ; the decoration ot the exterior with its series of colonnades, and the 
interior with its tiers of seats, were taken directly from the similar parts of 
the Graeco-Roman Theatre. What was purely Roman was the ingenious 
arrangement of passages and staircases by which a crowd of eighty or 
ninety thousand people could rapidly, and without confu ion, pour out of 
the Colossea of Capua or Rome, and also the massive series of substructures 
which in the Roman theatres and amphitheatres commonly took the place 
of the natural hiilside which was necessary for the theatres of the Greeks. 


In a brief Preface we are reminded that, much progress as has 
been made in the last fifteen years in the work of exploration, 
there is no time to be lost, since “ unhappily ” the modern city is 
rapidly increasing, and with its growth tends to obliterate many 
interesting features in the ancient topography and to destroy some 
of its natural beauties. The beautiful ens and vineyards 
throughout the Aurelian enclosure are being cut up by the specu- 
lative builder; the picturesque old streets are rebuilt on new 
lines; the Ludovisi Gardens have been uprooted and made “a 
dreary quarter of jerry-built stuccoed boulevards.” Other griev- 
ances are the demolition of the quaint old houses on the Tiber 
banks, and the construction of “an ugly stone embankment.” 
But “no words can adequately express the disgust ” felt by the 
antiquary and the lover of beauty at the “ruin which is being 
wrought ” by the present scheme of the Piano regulatore; the 
system which aims at levelling the Seven Hills, and filling up the 
intermediate valleys, “changing the very face of nature, and 
utterly destroying the character of the former capital of the 
world.” But, tes we English folk should be unduly puffed up by 
contemplating the enormities done by modern Italians, we are 
told that the only reason we have destroyed less is that we had 
less to destroy :— 

ionally the ravages of the last fift rs in old Lon and 
have no less Jamentable than the changes which have gone so far to 
blot out the once unrivalled charms of the Eternal City. 


Very different is Professor Middleton’s attitude towards the “ im- 
rovements” carried out in ancient days; though, no doubt, if he 
been living at the time, he would have protested against 
them. Yet many sites interesting to the contemporary antiquary 
must have been defaced, and many buildings rich in ancient asso- 
ciations destroyed :— 

In the reign of Augustus a “ Metropolitan Building Act ’* was drawn u 
which did something to improve the stability of Roman houses. Some 
the provisions of this Act ure mentioned by Vitruvius ii. 8.17). Houses 
in streets, if several stories in height, were to be built “ pilis /upideis, 
structuris testaceis, parietibus caementitirs,” that is, on stone piers, or with 
walls of burnt brick and concrete,” instead of the older method of ay | 
walls of /ateres, crude brick~, or of woodwork filled in with “watile 
dab,”’ crutitii ; see Vitr. ii. 8. 20. In some respects the Roman houses of 
the Republica» period, and under the early Empire, must have resembled 
those of medigval times, especially in the frequent use of upper stories, 
formed of wood framing (cont:gnationes), which projected forwards into the 
street beyond the line of the wall below. Examples of these projecting 
upper stories have been found at Pompeii. 


To check the use of crude, unfired brick, the external thickness 
of street walls was limited to a couple of feet, thus indirec 
compelling people to employ more solid materials, and to abo 
the flimsy dangerous structures mentioned by Juvenal as 
being shored up with wood and at any moment ready to fall. 
Nor does Professor Middleton apparently see much to condemn 
in the very drastic expedient adopted by the artistically Haus- 
mannizing Nero in order to give thorough effect to his new and 
elaborate Building Act, and (with a fine maniacal —— to 

ble 


ensure the use of fire-proof materials. “ It appears very pro 
(we read) that he wilfully caused the great which destroyed 
a large part of Rome,” so that he might be ab 


le to replace the 
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streets on “wider and straighter lines.” He commissioned the 
architects Severus and Celer to furnish him with designs for new 
streets, public squares, and sewers, and al] the details of construc- 
tion were thoughtfully arranged. Even his arson was carried 
out with all possible consideration for the comfort of the evicted 
tenant :— 

We are also told by Tacitus that Nero secretly provided great quantities 
of tents and booths, ready to shelter the houseless people after the fire which 
he had determined to cause, and be also arranged for the arrival at Ostia 
of a number of corn-ships to feed the homeless citizens. When all was 
ready, Rome was set on fire at many different places, and three out of the 
fourteen regi were pletely destroyed, thus clearing a great s in 
which the new building scheme could be carried out. The great Gardens 
of Nero, probably those by the Vatican Hill, were devoted, Tacitus tells 
us, to the temporary housing of the occupants of the burnt dwellings ; see 
Tac. Ann, xv. 38 to 43. 

Possibly the most valuable and certainly the least hackneyed 
part of a work which is throughout as important as it is original 
consists of the opening chapters, describing the different building 
materials used in ancient Rome; the Tufa, a very bad “ weather- 
stone,” but of ample strength when protected by a slight coating 
from frost and wet ; lapis Albanus or Peperino, used at the exit of 
the Cloaca Maxima, and lapis Gabinus, also peperino, used in the 
Tabularium (both these being fire-resisting) ; lapis Tiburtinus or 
Travertine from lately re-opened quarries near the Agua Albula, 
a good weather-stone but easily calcined by fire; siler, or Selce, 
used for paving roads and an ingredient in the most durable 
concrete; Pulvis Puteolanus or Pozzolano, forming with lime a 
strong hydraulic cement (‘etiam moles que construuntur in mare 
sub aqua solidescunt,” says Vitruvius), which more than any other 
material contributed to make Rome the proverbially “ Eternal 
City”; the sand and gravel, the various kind of brick, the 
stucco, and the decorative materials. Great attention is properl 
given tothe use of concrete, since, “strange as it may nate f 
there is no such thing as a brick wall among the buildings of 
classical Rome.” 

This of Professor Middleton's book goes so minutely into 
detail that it would be useless to attempt to give an idea of his 
elaborate, but never difficult, exposition, Whatever other 
passages may be omitted, these must be studied. Another 
chapter of equal interest, though less importance, is that on the 
Baths, fully describing the methods of heating, the hypocausts 
and smoke flues, and giving a list, with detailed accounts, of the 
various therme. The great bulk of Professor Middleton’s work 
consists of facts, stated as succinctly and arranged as methodi- 
cally as possibly—intended, perhaps, more for occasional refer- 
ence than for straightforward reading. But when he permits 
himself to expatiate for a while on a subject which attracts him 
—as, for instance, on the Vestal Virgins—he can write pleasantly, 
though he never condescends to a popular style. He delights 
in mechanical details, and it would be pleasant, with this book in 
one’s hand—or better, in one's head, to inspect the arrangements 
which he explains. We may quote the abcut the rude 
lifts in the Amphitheatre, added in the fifth or sixth century, for 
introducing wild animals suddenly through trap-doors in the 
wooden arena floor :— 

In these square lifts grooves can be traced to guide the cages in their 
ascent, and pierced stone bearers (at the top) to hold the pulleys over 
which ran the ropes and counterpoising weights that hoisted up the cages. 
A similar arrangement of machinery and lifts in some earlier place of 
amusement 1s described by Seneca (Epis. 88), who mentions the muchina- 
tores (scene-shifters) working the pegmata (lifts?) and scenery (tabulata), 
rising up tv a great height. A large number of massive bronze sockets, 
with dovetailed flanges set in great blocks of travertine, exist in rows in 
various parts of the substructures, both under the arena, and also in the 
long vaulted rooms on each side of the subterranean passage, which runs 
towards the Lateran, on the major axis, These bear marks of circular 
wear from revolving pivots, and must have been for windlasses to hoist up 
the heavy scervery from the lower spaces. Prob bly these windlasses were 
originally u-ed to hoist the cages up the inclined planes mentioned above, 
before the lifts were introduced. 

The outermost oval ring of the space below the arena is contemporary 

with the original Flavian building; and still remains in a very perfect 
state ; see fig. 62. It consists of a row of recesses, 8 feet wide and 5 feet 
ginches deep, mate of brick-faced concrete ; these little chambers appear 
to have been dens for wild animals. In the vaulted roof of each is an 
opening immediately below a small window, which opens out of a space or 
passage (not cleared out) which ran all round behind the dens. Food 
pushed through this little window would fall through the hole in the vault 
of theden. In this way the fierce animals could be safely ted without the 
risk of opening the doors in the grated front of the dens. Between each 
pair of arched dens are the travertine corbels and grooves in the face of the 
wall to hold the lower masts of the awning mentioned above. 
When we add that the book has been provided with a careful 
and complete index, we have said enough to show that it is indis- 
pensable to the intelligent tourist as well as to the serious 
archeologist. 


THE RAUZAT-US-SAFA OF MIRKHOND.* 


gout in an introduction written for Ivanhoe after its publica- 
tion, states that he took the title from an old rhyme because 
it had an ancient English sound and, what was of no small 


* The Rauzat-us-Safa, or Garden of Purity ; containing the Histories of 
Prophets, Kings, and Khalifs. By Muhammad Bin Khavondshah Bin 
Mahmud, commonly called Mirkhond. Part I. Vol. 1 Translated 
from the original Persian by E. Rohatsek, and called by him “ Sacred and 
Profane History according to the Moslem Belief.” Edited by F. F. Arbuth- 
Ph veg Printed and published under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic 


importance, because it conveyed no indication whatever of the 
nature of the story. A taking title, Scott adds, “y * serve the 
interest of the bookseller or publisher, but may be fatal to the 
reputation of the author, who is blamed for not having fulfilled 
the idea formed by each reader as to the proper conduct of the 
story. The title selected by the learned author of an Oriental 
mm written nearly four centuries before the Waverley Novels, 
has in this respect anticipated Scott. It gives no indication what-. 
ever of its contents. Readers accustomed to Zola and Ibsen 
might imagine that under the title of the Garden of Purity there 
were concealed some delicious improprieties about the loves of the 
Peris for mortals, or the fascinations of the lovely maidens of 
Balkh or Bokhara, adorned with the stature of the cypress-tree, 
the lips of the tulip, and the cheek of the rose. Nothing of the 
kind, as Mr. Gladstone is in the habit of saying to malicious or 
impertinent inquirers. Rauzat-us-Safa is really the history of 
hets, Kings, and Khalifs of an exalted and holy type. The 
erudite translator holds it to be nothing less than our own Sacred 
History according to the Moslem belief, with some profane 
accounts thrown in. Rauzah, he explains, means a garden and, 
occasionally a mausoleum. The latter term is very likely evolved 
from the fact that a pious Mohammedan, in India certainly, and 
we believe elsewhere, buries his own relatives in his own garden, 
within a stone's throw of his dwelling. We shall deal with the 
author before analysing his work. In the season of youth, he 
tells us, his “weak mind and imbecile talents” were devoted to 
the study of ancient characters and traditions, and he anticipated 
the Nineteenth Century by delivering lectures to noble and 
learned personages. Unfortunately, these admirable deliverances 
though tly applauded at the time, brought him neither silver 
nor gold. He was wholly unable to enter on his great work from 
sheer poverty. As many a poet and author would admit to his 
cost, it is es | impossible to excel in literature unless you 
“enjoy tranquillity of body and mind, comfortable circum- 
stances,” and exemption from care. In this predicament he was 
bold — to address some verses to an exalted Amir, who, 
besides upholding the banners of righteousness and abolishi 
the signs of darkness and aberration, was also the ref 
asylum of created beings; and this discerning patron lost no 
time in settling the writer in his own private mansion on the 
banks of the river Jil, in the vicinity of a high school built 
by his own munificence and, we may conclude, within 
reach of copious manuscripts and of all the information that 
could be afforded by the sages and scholars of Herat. Under 
the shadow of a Prince who was not at all backward in pro- 
secuting wavering and unorthodox Mohammedans, Mirkhond 
the orthodox author was enabled to compose a history in seven 
parts, with three books to each part, free from exaggeration, 
prolixity, obscurity, or falsehood. His remarks on the judicious 
study of history are truly admirable, and might have been 
adopted by Bolingbroke when he composed his well-known trea- 
tise on this subject for the benefit of Lord Cornbury. History, 
Mirkhond gravely says, promotes cheerfulness and exhilaration. 
It wipes off the rust from the speculum of the mind. It is easily 
remembered. It is well suited for students, because the ancients 
looked on their own affairs mostly to their own profit, whereas in 
the present degenerate age qvenptals minds the business of other 
people more than his own. It sets at rest the spirit of exalted 
personages when calamities and political reverses befall them as, 
according to all precedent, they may be still able to retrieve their 
fortunes. Governors, Amirs, and administrators in general 
are much more in need of history than students and ordinary 
mortals and those unintelligent individuals in Khorassan who 
cannot discern the difference between a surface and a line. In 
short, there is no end to the uses and advantages of a 4 and 
even fictitious chronicles, such as the stories of Kalila and 
Dumna, may be read with profit. But Allah is most wise, and 
He alone can always distinguish between those inconsistent and 
contradictory narratives of the same event which unfortunately 
are written by such erudite and trustworthy authorities as Anis 
Bin Malik and the author of the “ Mantakhab-ul-Ma’arif.’ 
Mirkhond begins with the creation of the world, the origin of 
the genii, and the fall of Eblis or Satan. While indenting freely on 
the narrative of the Old Testament, and in mapy places quoting 
the very words of the sacred text, he is careful to note that in 
some mysterious way the first thing invested “ with the robe of 
existence” was the light of M mad himself. True, the 
pro het was not born in the flesh till a later date, but his essence, 
in the opinion of some Maulavis, was created at the same time as 
or before the intellect. Historical sequence and chronology are of 
little account in the opinion of Mirkhond. Job is made to quote 
the Koran. The rulers of Egypt bear Arabian names and titles, 
and every event is forced to contribute to the glory of Islam. 
Yet it is never the intention of the compiler to contradict, criti- 
cize or invalidate the Hebrew narrative. Much is pure Oriental 
invention. Some of the incidents woven into the story of 
Abraham, of Job, and of Moses are of course imaginary, and a 
few are grotesque. But of irreverence or free-thinking we have 
not found a trace. Adam is invested with the attributes of 
external beauty and internal perfection. He is superior to the 


angels in intelligence. In the account of the Fall, Eblis bas at 
first recourse to the peacock and is referred by that bird to the 
serpent. The general consent of the Mohammedan doctors is 
that wheat was designated by the forbidden fruit. Can this be 
taken to mean that pasture, and not agriculture, o 
been the sole occupation of man in the early ages 
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After the Fall and the expulsion from Eden, Adam according to 
a well-known legend fell in Ceylon on the Peak which bears his 
mame. To Eve was assigned Jeddah, to the peacock Kabul, to 
the Serpent Isfahan, and to Eblis the arid region of Seistan. But 
Adam eventually reached Mecca, laid there the foundations of 
the Kaaba, and deposited the black stone which he had brought 
with him from Paradise. The story of Cain and Abel, who figure 
as Kabil and Habil, is passed over briefly. Adam works miracles, 
anticipates Moses in denouncing pork as food, is ultimately par- 
doned, and dies in the holy city of Mecca. To Edris or Enoch 
are ascribed sundry wise sayings. Wise people, he says, do not 
despise kings, scholars, and friends, and a man has no regard for 
his own life who settles in a place where there is neither a 
powerful king nor a righteous judge, neither a skilled physician 
nor a running brook. The moral of this is sufficiently obvious. 
In the story of Nuh or Noah the writer follows the Mosaic 
account with regard to the impiety of mankind, the Flood, the 
delinquency of Ham, and the re-peopling of the earth, with con- 
siderable amplification, extending to minute details as to the 
origin of Turks, Mongolians, Tartars, and Chinese. 

or Abrahim or Ibrahim and the Patriarchs a large space is 
reserved. Only two | pe known to the Muhammadans 
as Hid and Salah, ll the long space between Noah and 
the Friend of God. Zu-al-Karnain is a third personage whom 
some think attained to the rank of a Prophet at that 
period ; but Mirkhond is careful to note that by this title— 
the Lord of Two Horns—Alexander of Macedon cannot pos- 
sibly be meant. The good qualities of the real possessor of 
this strange name were displayed in his conquest of Yajuj 
and Majuj, or Gog and Ma, Ruins still visible at Der- 
bend on the Caspian Sea are considered by some to repre- 
sent a wall of stones, iron, copper, and lead fused together, 
which was built to resist the incursions of these two oppressive 
tyrants. The history of Abraham; his contests with Nimrud ; 
his escape, like Daniel, from the pit of fire; his sojourn in Egypt ; 
his separation from Lot who goes to five towns near the Jordan, 
known as the Mutafakat ; with other incidents due to the luxuri- 
ance of Eastern imagination, might as safely be read by the 
cottage dame as by the learned theologian. Mirkhond is candid 
enough to admit that Muhammadan divines and scholars are not 
whol agreed about the sacrifice of Abraham's son. Some are 
unorthodox enough to hold that the Father of the Faithful was 
about to sacrifice Isaac; but Mirkhond, who has carefully con- 
sulted all the authorities, has turned the reins of the pleasantly- 
trotting pen in the direction of the plain which is traversed by 
those who believe that Ishmael was offered. The late Colonel 
Yule, in his Glossary, states that this event is commemorated by 
Muhammadans on the Bakr-id, or the “ Festival of the Bull.” 
He adds that ignorant natives of India, as well as Englishmen 
with an imperfect knowledge of the language, wrongly call this 
the festival ot the Bakri, or the goat. We rather think it is occa- 
sionally known as the Id-us-Zoha, But astheauthor when indoubt 
observes, Allah knows whether this is quite correct. Into the 
expanded story of Joseph and his brethren, which even French 
sceptics have admitted they have read with les /armes aux yeux, 
we cannot enter. The ion of the wife of Potiphar or 
Katfirnai, who herself is known as Zuleikha, for the Hebrew 
bond-servant is the subject of a celebrated Persian poem. In the 
book before us full testimony is borne to the purity, patience, and 
«constancy of Joseph; but, unfortunately, the picture is spoiled 
- a startling announcement at the close of the story that, after 

» he marries Zuleikha at the express solicitation of Pharaoh, 
who figures in the narrative as Rian Bin Valeed. In the account 
of Aiub or Job wemiss those marvellous discussions on fate, free- 
will, and the origin of all things which make that book one of the 
literary wonders of the world. Possibly the author may have 
found the thoughts too deep for him, or else, as he tells us, he 
refrained from prolixity because, though a man may have the 
= of Job, he cannot hope to live as long as the Prophet 

oah and write books. 

There is one peculiarity about this work which we have not 
often observed in any other, It has three prefaces—one by the 
author, Mirkhond; a second by the translator, Mr. E. Rohatsek, 
of Bombay; and a third by Mr. F. Arbuthnot. Each has done 
his duty excellently ; and if we say little on this part of the 
subject it is because we have insensibly caught the style of the 
original, and sitting on the carpet of quiet and resignation, have 
dipped the pen of discursiveness into the ink of oblivion, and 
placed the finger of discretion on the lips of silence. 


TWO BOOKS ON CERAMIC ART.* 


HE almost simultaneous issue—we must not say “ publica- 
tion,” as Mr. Wallis’s venture is privately printed and limited 

to 200 copies—of two such sumptuous books on ceramics as 
those before us is in itself a proof of the increased and in- 
+ verge | interest taken by the general public in things which a 
little while ago were regarded, except by a few “ virtuosoes,” who 
were heartily laughed at, as rubbish. Many years ago, perhaps 
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fifty, a young man in a Government office gave what amounted 
to his whole quarter’s income for a vase. His family held a con- 
sultation as to his sanity, They thought that a man who would 
spend 7o/. on a piece of pottery must be mad. When some thirty. 
years had elapsed they did not disdain to accept the 80o/. their 
relative’s folly was found to be worth. The Sévres gathered at 
Buckingham Palace and in Windsor Castle would pay the debts 
of George IV., colossal as they were, if it should come to the 
hammer now. In every direction investigators like M. Garnier 
and Mr. Wallis are hunting up subjects and specimens, and for 
books embracing every kind of pottery and porcelain we have 
now “ monographs” of the production of a single period or a 
single factory. The great improvements lately made in the art 
of the chromo-lithographer have enabled such books as these to 
be adequately illustrated. No woodcut, however careful and 
faithful, could possibly convey the same correct idea of the 
objects to be illustrated as we obtain from the pictures in Mr. 

allis’s book ; and the “ mat gold,” the turquoise blue, the “ rose du 
Barry,” of some of M. Garnier’s prints are very little, if at all, inferior 
to those of the originals. The amateur or connoisseur of the 
future has great advantages in the possession of such works as 
these. While others, again, are making a scientific study of 
Egyptian and Greek pottery, inquiring diligently for dates, these 
books may be taken as steps in progress, and as helping to excite 
and keep awake an interest in what must always be a more or 
less recondite subject. 

Mr. Wallis begins by stating the “argument” of his book. He 
wants to repr duce, he says, a group of pottery of rare artistic 
excellence. He uses the word “reproduce,” of course, in the 
South Kensington sense It may be taken to mean “ repre- 
sent.” His drawings undoubtedly give a reality to the objects he 
has depicted, and some of them are of great beauty both of form 
and of colour. The examples he has chosen are of the earliest 
known pottery of Persia since the Arab conquest, and are long 
anterior to the time when anything artistic was produced by the 
potter of medieval Europe. The Persian ware generally seen in 
our museums is comparatively late, and it is only within ten 
years or so that the existence of anything older of the kind 
was made known. The few examples yet discovered have a 
finer and more delicate lustre, a more ruby-like glow, than 
the later examples; and Mr. Wallis is confident, and probably 
correct, in dating them for the most part so far back as the 
thirteenth century. It would almost seem as if the extra- 
ordinary artistic activity which prevailed in England and France 
in the twelve hundreds had extended itself to Persia. Never did 
we produce such masonry, such carving, such illuminating as in 
this wonderful century, and according to Mr. Wallis, never did 
Persian lustred ware attain such perfect development of form 
and colour. Mr. Wallis both writes the text and draws the 
illustrations. Most of the objects of which chromo-lithographs 
are given in the present volume have been brought to England 

uite recently. Even Mr. Fortnum, in his careful book on 
Maiotica, makes no mention of them. The reason for assigning 
these vases to the thirteenth century is that those which bear 
inscriptions are of the same character as a few tiles dated in the 
eighth century of the Flight, while the ornamentation is also 
the same or similar, as well as “the technical procedure” and 
material. So far, unfortunately, it is impossible, from want of 
knowledge, to give any connected account of the manufacture of 
the Persian pottery of this age and school. “ We should naturally 
like,” says Mr. Wallis, “to know what was the social life of the 
people who used these vases and bowls, and decorated the walls 
of their palaces and mosques with these radiant tiles; but history 
is silent.” Persia had, even in the thirteenth century, become the 
land of glazed pottery. The tiles of the Achemenian period 
(B.c. 560-331) are to be seen in the Louvre, whither they were 
brought not long ago by M. Dieulafoy from the ruins of the 
palace at Susa. But Mr. Wallis inclines to an opinion that 
the lustred ware of which he treats had its origin in Egypt, 
where the tradition of glaze had not yet died out at the Arab 
conquest. Before that period Cambyses and his successors, who 
are reckoned as the Twenty-seventh Egyptian dynasty, had taken 
great treasures of the kind to Persia. Mr. Wallis finds abundant 
evidences of the Persian imitation in the thirteenth century of 
Egyptian work of the third, and gives some examples in an ; 4 
pendix which should be conclusive. Yet the Persian potter, 
asserts, was no mere copyist. His artistic sentiment, the genius 
of his race, thwarted ; the new religion, was too strong for 
him. As is well known, the Mohammedan of Persia repre- 
sented figures in his pictures when such things were wholly for- 
bidden among the Arabs. “He lavished on the creations of his 
art the high qualities of his own fervid and passionate tempera- 
ment.” This sentence of Mr. Wallis’s might apply to the makers 
of the ware described by M. Garnier. The sumptuous porcelain 
of Vincennes in the days of Louis XV. was as clear an indica- 
tion of the mind of France in the corrupt age which ended with 
the Revolution as the thirteenth-century pottery of Persia is of a 
riod about which we know few particulars, but which must 
ave been one of luxury and culture, a time when people not 
-~ liked pretty things, but could make them and did use 
em. 

Mr. Wallis protests against the phrase “ Arab art,” as M. Renan 
has protested against “ Arab philosophy,” and no doubt both are 
right. Art never flourished among the Arabs. But the Persians, 
a wholly different, probably an Arian, race, took to art readily, 
and imbibed what was best from Ancient Egypt, from Constanti- 
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nople, and from India. Mr. Wallace traces the Byzantine influ- 
ence in some interesting passages, and quotes Maqrizy to prove 
that the Greek Emperor sent ceramics and presents to foreign 
Courts. In the inventory of the treasures of Mostansir Billah, 
one of the Egyptian Khalifs, mention is made of twenty-eight 
enamel plates, enriched with gold, which had been received from 
the Emperor as a present. Lustred ware seems to have been 
made between the eleventh and the fourteenth centuries at several 
laces under Arab domination, as, for example, in Egypt and 
in Spain, and it does not seem, as was once supposed, to have 
been invented in Persia. The mounds of Old Cairo abound, 
as is well known, in fragments of pottery, sometimes of consider- 
able lustre; but so far nothing has been found of the quality 
described by an ancient Arab writer, Nassiri Khosrau, who 
says “it is so fine and diaphanous that the hand being ap- 
lied to the exterior of a vase may be seen through its side.” 
But these singular mounds have not yet been systematically 
or scientifically explored, and may contain specimens quite 
as beautiful and wonderful as any described by Nassiri. We 
cannot go through all Mr. Wallis’s historical chapter ; but it will 
suffice to say that he has brought together an immense amount 
of learning, and a still greater amount of what in artistic matters 
is almost better than learning, experience in eyesight, a faculty 
of great importance. People who have no intuitive artistic per- 
ceptions may, if they please, study art, as the Germans are some- 
times said to study it—making what belongs to the eye only a 
matter of names and dates. But Mr. Wallis, in addition to a 
great faculty for antiquarian investigation, has the natural per- 
ceptions, and has educated them to a high degree. We hope, 
when his promised book on old Egyptian blue pottery comes out, 
he will not find it necessary to limit himself to the 200 copies of 
which this sumptuous volume on Persian Ceramic Art consists. 
M. Garnier’s book, as it came out, was more than once noticed 
and praised in these columns. It now Pp in English, and, 
either on that account or because of the remonstrances some 
of the reviews made, the sneers at English collections have 
apparently been left out. There is in the French mind a curious 
insularity which grudges even good collections to a neighbouring 
nation. “Insularity” is of course a geographical term ; but the 
only other English word is “ insolence,” which we are unwilling 
to use. Yet it is curious to observe, from M. Garnier’s intro- 
ductory pages, that it was this international jealousy which led 
to the first manufacture of the soft paste of Vincennes and Sévres, 
the Germans having discovered the Chinese secret of using 
kaolin, and having established a pottery at Meissen. So magni- 
ficent and beautiful a book is seldom published. The possessor 
of a copy may be inclined to feel as if he had already formed and 
owned a collection, so far, at least, as the pleasure of contemplat- 
ing works of art of this class is concerned. 


A DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS.* 


HIS is a difficult book to review. The writer tells us that 
it has occupied a considerable portion of his life, and we can 
well believe it; for the compilation must have taken much time 
and involved much labour. The true workman naturally feels 
respect for honest industry ; but the praise that one feels inclined 
to give is stopped by the want of judgment everywhere displayed, 
and by the neglect, too often apparent, to add a qualification, an 
explanation, or a reference, which would make the labour which 
has been bestowed really fruitful. The Dictionary, no doubt, 
will be of use to those who are skilled in statistical methods, and 
who know what trustworthy statistics actually exist, especially 
in cases in which strict accuracy is not necessary. But the ordi- 
nary reader will find pitfalls at every step, since he will not know 
how to correct the multitude of mistakes that he will everywhere 
meet with. But a dictionary is of very little value if it cannot 
be used by all who may want to consult its pages. As an illus- 
tration of the slapdash, unthinking way in which figures are 
placed before the reader we would quote the following short ex- 
tract from p. 6 on the subject of agriculture. After telling us 
that it is the most important of all industries, the author goes on 
to say that, “ without counting India, China, &c., it occupies eight 
million peasants, represents a capital of twenty-three thousand mail. 
lions sterling, and has annual products to the value of almost four 
thousand millions.” Now, every one at all conversant with such 
matters is aware that there are absolutely no trustworthy data for 
this definite statement. In the United States, it is true, at every 
census an attempt is made to ascertain the area under cultiva- 
tion, the kinds of crops, the yield, and the like. It is also true 
that in most advanced countries persons well versed both in 
statistics and in agriculture have attempted to estimate the capital 
employed in the cultivation of the soil as well as the annual out- 
turn; but no one would be more ready than those gentlemen 
themselves to acknowledge that their estimates are mere rough 
sopeatene to the truth, and that probably they err by tens 
of millions. For the great majority of countries, however, there 
is not even a good estimate. In Russia, in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and in Turkey, for example, no census, properly speaking, has 
been taken for a long time, and, therefore, we do not know even 
the numbers of the population, We are still more in the dark 
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as to the actual area under cultivation, the kinds and value of 
crops, the capital invested, and the lke. Yet it will be seen 
that in the quotation we have just given Mr. Mulhall puts for- 
ward his estimate in precise and definite language, as if it could 
not be questioned. ‘There is not a hint that it is merely an 
estimate, and that for the majority of countries it hardly deserves 
even that name. It isa pure guess. Surely, it would not have 
swollen the Dictionary unduly to have stated in very brief 
language that there are no official returns except in the United 
States, and that even these do not command general assent, while 
elsewhere the estimates are of more and more doubtful value as 
we extend our inquiries to more backward countries. But this is 
not all. Mr. Mulhall asserts that the value of grain crops has 
diminished since 1860, while that of pastoral products has nearly 
doubled. It is quite true, of course, that the area under graim 
crops has decreased in some countries; but it has been im- 
mensely extended in others, while the methods of husbandry 
have been greatly improved and more eflicient machinery has 
been introduced. It is, therefore, very improbable that even the 
money value, which is evidently what Mr. Mulhall means, has 
fallen off during the past thirty years. Indeed, a little lower 
down Mr. Mulhall adds that in forty-eight years the area of 
tillage and planting has risen 65 per cent.; but the grain crops 
have risen 120 per cent. Surely Mr. Mulhall does not mean to 
say that the price of grain has fallen more than 50 per cent. in 
the interval. 

Another illustration of the thoughtless way in which Mr. 
Mulhall uses figures which rest upon no solid foundation ie 
afforded by his article on Wealth. He gives us there a table 
setting out the capital value for ezch European country, the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Australia, and the Cape 
Colonies, of the lands, live-stock, houses, furniture, railways,. 
ships, merchandise, bullion, and sundries. As we have already 
said, an attempt is made at every census in the United States to 
ascertain the wealth of the country, and though grave doubt has 
been thrown upon the returns, yet Mr. Mulhall is clearly within 
his right if he elects to stand by the official figures so collected. 
Furthermore, estimates of the wealth of our own country, France, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy have been made by 
statistical experts of greater or less competence, and Mr. Mulhal? 
would plainly be justified in using those estimates if he had 
warned his readers that they are estimates and nothing more, 
But what possible value can attach to guesses respecting such 
countries as Russia, Turkey, Roumania, Servia, and Greece? 
Who is competent to judge, say, of the value of the live-stock 
upon all the lands of those countries ? of the value, again, of the 
houses of the wretched, starving Russian peasants, of the mer- 
chandise in shops, warehouses, and factories, of the furniture in 
houses, of machinery, and the like? We do not know even the 
real numbers of the people, and how can we then estimate the- 
value of their belongings? The proper course would have been 
to have given the census returns for the United States, to 
have added, separately, the estimates—with the authorities 
by which they are made—for such countries as the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, and Austria-Hungary, and 
to have left the rest of Europe out altogether, Or, of Mr. 
Mulhall thinks that that would have made too great a void 
in his Dictionary, he might have added in a short table his 
guesses for those several countries, warning his readers, however, 
that the data are so defective that the guesses pretend to no 
other value than showing what, in the opinion of those who have 
given attention to the matter, is the relative wealth of the States 
in question, But the only warning Mr. Mulhall thinks it neces- 
sary to give to the unwary reader is “that -the subjoined table 
may serve for comparison, but cannot be considered mathe- 
matically correct.” Mathematically correct! Surely, Mr. Mul- 
hall must know that even the enumeration of the people is not 
ey sage correct in any country in the world. How much 
less, then, could we expect a return as to wealth to be so—even 
if we bad returns for every country? But estimates, in the very 
nature of the case, are merely rough approximations, and guesses 
like those tor Russia and Turkey are not even that, It is a pit 
that so much time and labour should be in great measure wones 
for want of a little more care and a little more judgment. 

Coming now to a case in which official returns exist, Mr. 
Mulhall deals, under the head of Commerce, with the inter- 
national trade of the several countries of the world, and at the 
outeet he gives us a table showing the value of the imports and 
exports from each country from 1720 to 1889. The figures for 
the earlier years are worth little, but we need not dwell u 
that. In the later years they are official, and Mr. Mulhall is 
quite right in representing the foreign trade of each country to- 
consist of the imports and the exports. When, however, he adds 
up the several totals, and gives us the sum as the international 
trade of the world, he is very likely to mislead the unwary 
reader. He must, we presume, be aware that the international 
trade of the world, taken as a unit, does not consist of the 
imports and the exports added together ; it is represented only by 
one of them. For example, a very large quantity of wheat is 
imported into the United Kingdom from the United States every 
year. When we are dealing with the foreign trade of either 
country we are right in including this wheat in both; but, if we 
wish to represent the aggregate of the two countries, it is clear 
that, if we reckon the same wheat in both, we are count- 
ing it twice over; it falls under the head of Exports when 
we are dealing with the United States; it falls under the 
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head of Imports when we are dealing with the United Kingdom, 
But when we add both together it is the same wheat, and not a 
double quantity of wheat. And there can be no doubt that it is 
+he imports, and not the exports, which correctly represent the 
international trade of the world. For instance, the value of the 
exports of manufactured cotton from this country is the declared 

ue at the ports of shipment. But from those ports the cotton 
has to be carried to other countries, involving a considerable out- 
lay for freight, for commissions, and for insurance. When the 
cotton reaches the ports of landing, all these supplementary 
charges are added on. Thus, it will be seen, the value of the 
imports represenis, not merely the cost of production, but also 
the cost of conveyance and distribution, and therefore it correctly 
represents the international trade of the world. Mr. Mulhall 
would have increased the value of his table if he had shown this, 
and in so doing he need not have swelled very much the bulk of 
his volume. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


R. HUDSON seems to think that the method of arranging 
his book needs some apology. If it does, we can only say 
that we freely forgive him and admit his difficulties. As matter 
of fact, he has given us a delightful volume, full of freshness and 
curious information. He has made it sensational by drawin 
attention to the marvels of Nature, to her strange freaks an 
seemingly fantastic eccentricities. He has recounted the old tales 
of credulous travellers, only to ridicule them; but, on the other 
hand, he relates many well-authenticated facts which are scarcely 
less startling. He tells many sensational or humorous stories 
by way of illustration. He shows how heredity comes out in 
races and species; and how animals are brought to modify 
or alter their habits in conformity with altered circumstances. 
In almost every chapter he suggests indirectly the eternal 
question whether there is any essential distinction between 
reason and what is popularly called instinct. Indeed, the 
difficulty appears to arise from denying to the brute creation 
the privilege of being idiotic, or of doing very foolish things, like 
the great mass of human beings. He would appear to have spent 
years as a settler on the Pampas. Dreary and monotonous his 
surroundings must have been, although, as a naturalist, he found 
inexhaustible sources of interest. On the Pampas there is neither 
wood nor running water, and ecarcely an undulation. Yet one 
loses any sense of vastness in the narrow limits of the circum- 
scribed horizon. There is a bright show of flowers in the spring ; 
but through the rest of the year those plains are covered with a 
coarse grass, growing in strong tussocks, which crowds out and 
stifles all other vegetation. 


But this low and almost impracticable cover is swarming 
with life of one kind or another. And each living creature 
must be always on its guard es skulking ground enemies 
or predatory birds. Among the mamwmalia the omnipresent 
vizcacha is the special product of the Pampas, and a very re- 
markable character he is. (Gregarious, like the prairie-dog, he 
burrows in small communities; and, like the prairie-dog, he is 
catholic in his hospitality. He not only welcomes owls and 
swallows and snakes, but he puts up with the presence of the 
fox, who in times of scarcity relies on the nurseries of the 
vizcacha for supplying his larder. And the vizcacha, who must 
be of a placidly forgiving disposition, lets the fox make one of 
the family group, when all are enjoying the cool air of an evening. 
He keeps half an acre or so of clean-shaven lawn around his house, 
that he may have due notice and a speedy retreat on the approach 
ofan enemy. Should he be buried alive, which is the common 
way of killing him down, unless a guard is set over the scene of the 
outrage his neighbours will come from any distance to dig him 
out. The plausible explanation of the communication of the 
catastrophe is that the different families are on regular visiting 
terms. 


There are few large birds, Le the rhea, which is the 
ostrich of the Pampas. When hunted, it runs with one sail-like 
wing raised vertically; with its long stride, the smooth pace is 
tremendous, and, thanks to the pale grey of the plumage, which 
assimilates with the floating hazes, its form fades out of sight 
mysteriously. Mr. Hudson declares that rhea-hunting with the 
bolas on a horse possessing speed and endurance is one of the most 
fascinating forms of sport. The most formidable carnivore are 
the puma and the jaguar, especially the former. There is no 
more terrible scourge of the rancher or grazier; for when he 
cannot glut himself on horseflesh, he makes wild work with 
the sheep. He kills anything he comes across; but as for dogs, 
he especially detests them, and will go for them under any cir- 
cumstances. Yet, strange to say, he will never touch a man— 
except when he forgets himself—under the most intense provoca- 
tion ; and there is a really pathetic story of a puma that, with 
streaming eyes and plaintive moans, quietly resigned himself to 
having his throat cut, so that the operator, who had killed many 
a man in duels, came away with remorseful sensations of a 
murderer. Nay, he sometimes goes further, and is said to have 
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been known to protect a crippled hunter from the less scrupulous 
jaguar. The most omnivorous feeder is the hairy armadillo, “ the 
most striking instance in the animal kingdom of the adaptation of 
structure to habit.” All is fish that comes to his net, from the 
rotting carcases of cattle to the most tiny grub; and when 
animal food runs short he is content to fall back upon vegetables. 
He is rather cherished and petted by the Guachos as a deadly 
enemy to the dangerous snakes. A friend of Mr. Hudson had an 
opportunity of observing his method of operating. The armadillo 
leaped on the snake, squatted quietly down, and then calmly 
rocked himself, till the serrated edge of his shell cut the snake 
up into sections. The wretched victim fought tooth and fang ; 
but the fangs could do nothing against that impervious coat 
armour. There is another g story. The iguanas, or great 
lizards, are as “death on snakes” as the armadillos. A Guacho 
riding along a grass track had let some forty feet of his lasso 
trail. An angry iguana jumped on it, and repeated the jump a 
dozen times, Then he gave it up in despair and sat down in 
the path, looking with mystified disgust after such a serpent 
as heshad never seen befcre. 


If the armadillo is considered the friend of man, the skunk is a 
standing horror and terror. From what Mr. Hudson has to tell, 
we should say that the skunk of the Pampas is far the most 
offensive of the species. A single drop of his virulent secretion 
on a dancing-pump sufficed to poison a whole ball-room. The 
skunk knows his powers so well that he gives himself the airs of 
a bully, and swaggers into habitations with an aggressive play- 
fulness in the worst possible taste. It is hardly possible to bring 
the boldest dog to face him, and even the carrion vultures, who 
have a pronounced bouquet of their own, give the skunk the 
widest berth, unless they are young and more than ordinarily 
voracious. Even then the assailants go away unsatisfied, and 
probably with chronic and incurable ophthalmia. We have not 
attempted to touch the more serious zoological problems which 
are suggested and discussed, but we shall conclude with the 
romance of the dying huanaco. Explain it as we may, it appears 
to be a fact, fully accepted by Darwin and other writers of high 
character, that the huanacos have death-places of their own in 
Patagonia, whither they have been in the habit of withdrawing 
from time immemorial when they feel the approach of death. 
The best-known of these are in river valleys, covered with dense 
primeval bush and stunted trees; and where the animals have 
dragged themselves beneath the boughs, the ground is covered 
with bleaching bones. For centuries and centuries, according to 
unmistakable signs, that strange pilgrimage must have been going 
forward. Mr. Hudson suggests the theory that the animal is not 
really conscious of its a proaching end, but, under the sense of 
feebleness and pain, is seeking an historically remembered place of 
refuge. Though, if that be so, we confess we do not see that it 
— the universally instinctive moment less peculiar or remark- 
able. 


Mr. Sail's big volume is as superficial as it is comprehensive ; 
indeed, it professes to be nothing more than sketchy. Of course, 
as the preface informs us, it was not definitely intended for pub- 
lication ; nor can we suggest a reason why it should have soe 
published. Though Mr. Sail did his touring more conscientiously 
than most globe-trotters, and saw a good deal of the interiors of 
Java, Japan, New Zealand, and the Sandwich Isles, he tells us ve 
little that is new, simply because there is very little new to he told. 
Nevertheless, as an intelligent and well-informed Indien civilian, 
with a certain appreciation of character and some sense of 
humour, his cursory impressions might have made a very read- 
able book. Unfortunately he overrated his humorous qualities, 
and modelled the records of his wanderings on those of Mark 
Twain. Even the efforts of the author of The Innocents Abroad 
often irritate us, but a humble and incompetent imitator pro- 
vokes us beyond endurance. For one of Mr. Sail’s notions of fun 
is translating simple thoughts and facts into involved or stilted 
language ; so, to master his meaning, his work must be studied as 
closely as some crabbed manuscript of the Fathers in the original 
Greek. Here is a sample of bis satire on local Australian 
patriotism :—“ If you wish to grieve the soul of a Sydneyite, to 
make him weep tears of blood and wish to lie down and die, 
prove to him how wuch finer a town than Sydney is Melbourne.” 
All that is the more annoying because, when the author doffs 
the cap and bells in some happy moment of forgetfulness, he can 
write like a sensible man and shrewd observer. He shows, for 
example, that there is much exaggeration in the commonly 
accepted impressions of the Chinese character and the judicial 
atrocities of the Chinese criminal system. He gives an excellent 
illustration of veritable Japanese p , in his description of 
the arrangements of the model gaol at Tokio, and of the wise and 
humane regulations which encourage the reform of the culprits. 
Moreover, there is a readable chapter on Australasia, with some 
sound and reassuring remarks as to the very remote probabilities 
of a separation. Colonial “loyalty” is selfish, not sentimental. 
He feels assured that the connexion with the old country will be 
maintained so long as it is to the colonial advantage, and, with 
common wisdom on the part of the Home Government, there is 
no reason why it should ever cease to be so. 
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SHERIDAN’S WORKS.* 


— Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's Lives of the Sheridans, in 1887. 
there has been a Life of Sheridan, 1891, in the “ Great 
Writers ” series, and there have been more editions than one of 
the works. To these last Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Co. have now 
added another by including in the “ Macaulay Library” the 
edition, in two volumes, once, we fancy, published by Messrs. 
Bickers & Bush, of Leicester Square. Prefixed to it is a Memoir 
by “J. P. Browne, M.D.,” who, if we mistake not, edited Murphy's 
Fielding for the same firm. This dispenses us from saying more 
of the present issue than that it is clearly printed, and, though 
large in size, not inconveniently bulky. We may, however, take 
the opportunity of recording here a pair of recently noted Sheridan 
marginalia, especially as we find no reference to either in the 
admirable edition of Mr. Brander Matthews. One is a certain 
affinity between the words of Colman’s Polly Honeycombe and 
Sir Anthony Absolute’s famous denunciation of circulating 
libraries. “A man,” says Polly's father, in 1760, “might as well 
turn his daughter loose into Covent Garden as trust the cultiva- 
tion of her mind to a Circulating Library.” “ Madam,” says Sir 
Anthony to Mrs. Malaprop, “a Circulating Library is as an ever- 
arg of diabolical knowledge.” Polly Honcycombe, like 
urphy’s stage-struck Apprentice, would almost bear reprinting. 
The other is in some sorta recantation. In noticing Mr. Sanders’s 
Life we pointed out the resemblance between Sir Fretful’s com- 
parison of stolen thoughts to stolen children and a passage in a 
poem attributed to Prior :— 
So barren Gypsies for recruit are said 
With Strangers’ Issue to maintain the Trade: 
But lest the fairer Bantling should be known 
A daubing Walnut makes him al) their own. 


This is dated 1684. But we had overlooked a nearer parallel in 
urchill’s Apology :— 


Question and Answer he by turns must be 

Like that small wit in Mopern TraGepy ; 

Who, to patch up his fame,—or fill his purse,— 
Still pilfers wretched plans, and makes them worse ; 
Like gipsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 
Defacing first, then claiming for his own, 


OUR GREAT MILITARY COMMANDERS.+ 


A BRIEF note of the publishers on the fly-leaf of this book 
would protect it from criticism of any severity, even if we 
were inclined to be severe. Messrs. Ward & Downey remind us 
that Mr. Yonge died while this last volume was passing through 
the press, and inform us “ that the proofs of the latter part have 
not received his corrections.” The want of supervision is manifest 
enough in such remarkable statements as this, that Paris was 
surrendered to the allies after Waterloo by “ Marshal Davenant, 
the Governor of the city.” It was a sad want of correction, 
indeed, which allowed the author of the Siege of Rhodes to figure 
in the rank and office of Marshal Davoust. Messrs. Ward & 
Downey might surely have commanded the services of a reader 
who could save the book from this comic slip. We make, how- 
ever, full allowance for the plea, and that not only in such com- 
paratively unimportant matters as errors of the press. If death does 
not pay all debts in literature, it supplies a reason for considerate 
treatment—particularly when, as in this case, the book can do no 
harm. What public Mtr. Yonge desired to address we do not 
know, but we have no hesitation in naming the reader to whom 
this book might be most safely recommended. It will do ve 
well for a boy who wishes to learn something about his country's 
“great commanders.” This, be it observed, is not trifling praise. 

uch for every boy depends on the start he gets in his reading. 
Now Mr. Yonge will put nothing into any boy’s head whic’ 
ought not to be there, and he will help to put something there 
which is wholesome and manly. He will teach him that the 
“great military commanders” were all gentlemen for whom it is 
— to have a profound admiration. Later on, when the young 
reader knows more, he will—if he remembers Mr. Yon ee 
reason to think that his first instructor was somewhat too 
uniform in praise. It will be borne in upon him that Lord 
Gough, though a skilful planner and a fighter of dauntless spirit, 
was not exactly a consummate manager on a field of battle. He 
will learn to admire the fortune of England which set Lord 
Gough to beat Orientals, and not to ion the e against 
Marmont or Massena. But the proper turn will have been 
iven, and our boy will know that the intelligent course is to 
begin by admiring, and then make the reservations. 

n a general way, we cannot praise Mr. Yonge’s style for 
more than freedom from absurdity and misplaced efforts to be 
picturesque, nor can we see that he had any call by nature to 
write of fighting and fighters, but his faults seem rather to be of 
omission than of commission. Even a sketch of the Peninsular 


* The Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. With a Memoir by 
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War should not allow the siege of Burgos to drop out altogether 
between Salamanca and Vittoria. But our spirited youth will 
read his Napier all the more because Mr. Yonge first set him 
thinking about Wellington, and then he will learn all about 
“ Dubreton’s thundering castle,” and the doings of that unrivalled 
commissariat which so nearly succeeded where Junot, Ney, Mas- 
sena, Marmont, and Soult had utterly failed, It is to be hoped 
that even the youngest reader will open the eye of amazement 
when he is told that it was quite an innocent act on Marl- 
borough's part to send information of the attack on Brest, simply 
because he took care to send it very late, and did, in fact, only 
deceive the exiled master he was pretending to serve, while he 
was currying favour by professing to betray the master he was 
actually serving. Not a wilderness of Mr. Yonges, not all the 
perfumes of Araby, will ever wipe that stain off the memory of 
John Churchill. Still, Mr. Yonge will teach his young friend 
that Corporal John was not a mere monster of turpitude, and that 
is the right way to begin. So we hope that a reasonable number 
of copies of this book will be bought for Easter presents. 


GAME BLIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES.* 


We. have several times had occasion to praise the drawi 
contributed by Mr. J. G. Millais to volumes of Scote 
zoology, and particularly to the splendid series being produced by 
Mr. Douglas. He now comes forward as the author of a treatise 
on the four species of the grouse family which inhabit the north 
of Britain, and the pages of this work are abundantly illustrated 
with paintings and sketches from the faithful pencil of the writer. 
The result is a book which is delightful from several points of 
view, and will be widely appreciated. The illustrations consist 
of full-page coloured plates, of which there are sixteen, of mono- 
chrome plates, which seem to be reproduced from studies in sepia 
or in indian ink, and of woodcuts, interspersed with process cuts 
made to look like woodcuts. While we are on the subject of the 
mechanical part of the volume, we cannot help saying that the 
processes are by no means so good as they should ™ We have 
not seen Mr. Millais’s original paintings, but we are quite certain 
that these reproductions do no manner of justice to them. Some- 
times the hardness of the outlines, which look as thuugh the 
birds had been cut out and gummed into their place in a general 
composition, may be the fault of Mr. Millais’s conscientic 
But we feel sure that the colours are more garish and opaque 
than the artist intended them to be. 

The first bird treated is the “ Capercaillie”—or, as we used to 
be taught to call it, the capercailzie—a visitor who seems now to 
have made himself permanently at home, especially in Perth- 
shire, Stirlingshire, and Forfarshire. It is rather odd that, 
although the capercailzie, before he became extinct in Scotland, 
specially affected Inverness-shire and Ross-shire, he will not thrive 
in those counties since his re-introduction, and, in spite of all 
that could be done, has now wholly disappeared from those old 
haunts of his, Mr. Millais comments on the idiotic custom which 
prevails among many keepers in Scotland, and among their masters 
also, of trampling upon any capercailzie’s nest which they find 
with eggs in it, on the supposition that the grouse kill pheasants. 
This is sacrificing to the Sacred Bird with a vengeance, and Mr, 
Millais, who is a thorough sportsman if ever there breathed one, 
is severe, but not a whit too severe, on the murderous futility of 
the average keeper, taught to regard the pheasant as the only 
respectable phenomenon in nature. He says :— 

Moat sportsmen who go about much and chat with keepers about their 
work will have noticed how perfectly astounding is the ignorance displayed 
by men who have been all their lives with nature around them, and yet do 
not know the names of the commonest birds and trees which they see 
every day, and who go on year after year beating this wood, or driving 
that moor, in a way that almost sets your teeth on edge, causing you to 
wonder how a man can be such a consummate idiot as to try and perform 
things that dre utterly adverse to all laws of nature; and he will go on 
doing it, teaching bis children to do the same, for his father before him 
taught him so, and that is all-sufficient. 

We are sorry to be assured once more, and on such on 
authority, that blackgame are undoubtedly on the decrease. is 
does not seem to be the result of excessive shooting so much as 
of a strange barrenness which has come upon the hens. Mr. 
Millais has given particular pains to studying the movements of 
these curious and picturesque birds. One of his most delightful 
woodcuts represents the blackgame roosting, half-awake, on the 
branch of a fir, balancing themselves with humped bodies and 
jerking wings, their | ped tails spread in various comical 
attitudes. tremely curious are the drawings of the positions 
taken by rival blackcocks on the a —— of a greyhen. We 
have ourselves, in Caithness, - a — 80 a —_ in his 
ama rations, jumping, flapping, and somersaulting, as to 
be me Sasbasttons of the tala passing so close above him that 
a grain might have been dropped upon his back. The scene de- 

icted in Mr. Millais’s on of “ Blackcocks ae on a 

ing-ground” is one of the most grotesque, and to an ignorant — 
eye the hr incredible, to be met with in the world of ornith- 
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-quaint—do not lend themselves so freely to the artist as their 
two nobler predecessors. Yet Mr. Milluis has got considerable 
fun out of two parallel compositions— Grouse Resting” and 
“Grouse Disturbed”—which remind us of the popular pair of 
prints of a terrier called “ Very Ill!” and “ Rats!” With the 
cowry F we reach again a bird remarkable for the singularity and 
uty of its appearance. It is very unfortunate that this bird also 
seems to be, if not disappearing, at least drawing closer and closer 
within a dwindling circle. No ptarmigan are found any 
longer in Wales, in Cumberland, or in the Orkneys, and we 
believe that they are growing steadily scarcer in the Hebrides. 
The high hills in the centre of Scotland, however, seem to present 
them still in numbers which are not sensibly diminished. One of 
Mr. Millais's most attractive landscape-plates represents the 
winter-shooting of ptarmigan above Loch Maree. Our author 
describes a very curious mode of poaching ptarmigan, which is 
quite new to us; it is practised in the neighbourhood of Inver- 
ness. The poacher finds out a spot where snow has recently fallen 
on a favourite hill-side haunted by ptarmigan. He strolls out 
with nothing but an inoffensive-looking bag containing oats or 
corn, and an empty champagne-bottle. With these materials he 
produces a series of traps, into each of which a greedy ptarmigan 
| will squeeze itself, and stay there pinioned. 


“ SPADOGRAPHY.” * 


es Parisian journalistic language has lately been enriched 
by a new and, in this collecting age, apparently useful 
though ludicrously impossible word, spadographie, to wit. The 
i word has not yet been defined by the Academy, and is neither 
Greek, Latin, nor good red French, while it lends itself to 
irreverent glosses. But, judging by contexts, it may be taken 
as applying to discourses literary, historical, anecdotical, 
| scientific or merely fantaisiste on the sword, its uses or abuses, 
q both on fencing-floors and honour-fields, its devotees and 
heroes, the mysteries and glories of its art, and so forth. 
Bibliography is not quite so elastic a term, but in a general 
way it may be taken as a guide to the meaning of the new 
word, Spadography, however, undignified by any particular 
title, is not a new subject. Germany has produced sundry 
and profound spadographers, among others the great Kahn 
of Géttingen and the Roux of Jena; in more modern times, 
K. Scheidler and the learned Dr. Wassmannsdorff of Heidel- 
berg, Gustav Hergsell of Vienna, all enthusiasts of a blade, 
who strenuously maintained high the praise and honour of 
the Teutonic sword. Italy and Spain have produced much and 
lowing spadographic literature, from Justinopolitano Mutio and 
Come de Rada in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
the Cavuliere Gelli and Don Enrique de Leguina in present days. 
In England has also appeared a fair amount of distinctly spado- 
phic writing. But undoubtedly, of late years more particu- 
firly, France has assumed the lead in this subject. Since the great 
rivalry of French and Italian swordsmanship has taken a more 
ctical turn, after so long remaining almost purely theoretical, 
and has been fanned to a hot pitch by numerous fierce (and not 
uniformly courteous) public contests, “ spadographers” have 
sprung numerously into existence who otherwise might never 
have been allured towards literature of any kind. ‘lhe latest 
contribution to that branch of letters is a particularly neat volume 
bearing the name of Vigeant, maitre d’armes, and the title Ma 

collection descrime. 
if Every man taking an interest in the “ dexterity of arms” knows 
that M. Vigeant is one of the three, perhaps four, swordsmen 
acknowledged in France to be hors concours in their profession. 
q But what is not so well known is that as a collector of rare 
i fencing works, of unique fencing prints, of works of art, relics, 
iy portraits, autographs of fencing interest, in the accumulation of 
which he has sunk a goodly portion of a handsome fortune won 
by the foil, M. Vigeant stands unrivalled. Under the double 
influence of his spadomania and his position of fashionable 
“consulting ” master of fence, it is but natural that he should in 
time have become one of the leading “spadographes” in Paris. 
As a matter of fact, M. Vigeant’s disquisitions on fencingmen 
and things are always hailed with satisfaction by readers of the 


Figaro. 

It is doubtful whether such a work as this could be published 
in any other place than Paris and have a whole edition exhausted 
ina few days. “ Ma collection descrime,” after all, is a mere 
| catalogue of books on swordplay, duelling, and kindred subjects 
1 of the scienza cavalleresca of prints, of pictures, and statuettes, 
being portraits of famous men of the sword, or otherwise dealing 
with “ spadic” subjects. It is true that this enumeration of the 
treasures accumulated in the celebrated cabinet de consultation 
(for matters dimicatory) is prefaced by a short, brightly written, 
sae ce and uncompromisingly French essay, by one Emile 

autier, on the exalted position occupied by the fencing art in 
all truly civilized countries; true also that it is brightened by an 
ode to this same art of fence from the pen of “ le podte Tiercelin.” 
But it is undeniable that in M. Vigeant’s last book nothing but 


* Vigeant, maitre d’armes & Paris—Ma collection d'escrime. Préface 
@Emile Gautier ; poésie de Louis Tiercelin. Dessins de Frédéric Regamey 
—Manuscrits, albums, livres, tabieaux, aquarelies, dessins, portraits, 
estampes, armes, bronzes, objets divers. 8vo. Paris: Ancienne Maison 
Quantin, 1892. 


the catalogue, pure and simple, has been penned by the hand 
that, since the Bibliographie de l'escrime ancienne et moderne, 
has produced Duels de maitres d’armes, L’almanach de lescrime, 
and the diographie of the glorious Jean-Louis. 

On the other hand, this catalogue is headed by an admirable 
etching which shows the master surrounded by some of his trea- 
sures in his “cabinet,” and the broad divisions of the letterpress 
are parcelled off by half a dozen vignettes of Frédéric Regamey, 
a clever draughtsman and aquarellist, who since 1886 has held the 
unique post of limner in ordinary to the Paris Academy of Arms. 
The best typographical efforts of the Maison Quantin have been 
brought to bear «n its production. The result is a book destined, 
like all those bearing Vigeant’s name, to become in a very few 
years a high-priced bibliographical curiosity. Such is, no doubt, 
the aim of the sponsor—it would be hardly justifiable to say the 
author—of this neat little tome, when he states with self-con- 
fident emphasis that the work never will at any time be repro- 
duced in any shape or form. 

Asa pabulum, Loum to the “ escrimeur littéraire ” the Look is 
not satisfactory. The bibliographic chapters are highly inaccurate, 
and in all but the purely French portion are totally unworthy of 
so keen a bibliophile. it is painfully evident that neither the 
great master himself nor any of the friends who collaborated in 
the production of the volume have sufficient linguistic knowledge 
to understand the wording of any but a French title-page. 
English and German books are the most unfortunately garbled ; 
but there are more unpardonable faults than mere misprints and 
mispunctuation. A collector in M. Vigeant’s position should be 
aware by this time thet (all catalogues of Drouot sales notwith- 
standing) there never was a fencing work written in 1529 by one 
Hans Lebkomer. This celebrated work, so long supposed to be 
the oldest printed fencing treatise, is merely an inferior repro- 
duction (by one Hans Leckiichner, misprinted and misinterpreted 
as Lebkomer) of the gorgeous treatise of Andreas Paurnteindt, 
“ Freyfechter zu Wien,” published at Vienna in 1516, under the 
title Ergriindung ritterlicher kunst der Fechterey. This is only 
one of many capital errors. The remainder of the lists, with but 
rare exceptions, can only be of interest to the would-be pur- 
chasers at a possible sale of the “Collection Vigeant.” 

All these defects, however, do not prevent M. Vigeant’s last 
book from being definitely pleasing. If it were permissible to 
strain a metaphor so far, it might be said that “ Ma collection 
descrime” displays many characteristics of the traditional French 
cookery. The materials may be meagre (in this case, from the 
book-reader’s point of view, they are decidedly so), but they 
are interlarded with artistically piquant bits, masked by interest- 
ingly flavoured concomitantz, and dished with the most flattering 
neatness. 


THE CHURCH IN GERMANY.* 
) eee an editorial preface affixed to this book we gather that 


it is the first of a projected series of volumes, each of which 
is to contain the history of a National Church; or, as the editor 
explains, of that body of people in each country which can pro- 
perly be described as a part of the one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, whether embracing at the present time a majority of the 
inhabitants, or, as in the case of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, a smaller proportion of them. The scheme excites 
our interest, and we hope that it will be carried out successfully. 
The volume before us will not fail to find readers; for its author, the 
Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould, is widely known as a popular writer, and as 
the possessor of a varied store of information. He presents us here 
with much that is entertaining, for he gives us plenty of anecdotes. 
Indeed, throughout the medieval time he has at each stage of his 
history briefly noticed the leading characteristics, as they seem to 
him, of the German Church during the period under review, and 
has filled up the rest of the chapter with stories illustrative of 
them. We need scarcely say that these stories are well told. They 
are largely concerned with the ambitions and quarrels of great 
Churchmen, and must therefore be accepted as illustrative of one 
side only of German ecclesiastical history. Mr. Baring-Gould warns 
his readers of this, though he does not seem to have been able 
to give them much more, as far at least as the medieval part of 
his work goes. We cannot say that his book satisfies us, or that 
as a whole it is at all adequate to its subject. Perhaps its most 
prominent characteristic is its extraordinary lack of proportion. 
A full third of it brings the reader only to the end of the tenth 
century ; no more than an eighth of it is given to the history of the 
last two centuries and a half. The disproportionate length at 
which Mr. Baring-Gould has treated the evangelization of Germany 
and the ecclesiastical affairs of the Carlovingian period may, 
perhaps, be explained by his statement that in the earlier 
of his work he has had the assistance of one or two good modern 
books. Unfortunately his guides failed him on the threshold of 
the eleventh century ; and he does not seem to have found others 
until he came to Luther’s time. As an excuse for the thinness of 
his treatment of the intervening period, he alleges that it is diffi- 
cult to separate the ecclesiastical from the political history of 
Germany during the middle ages. This is perfectly true; though, 
as he undertook to write a History of the Church in Germany, he 
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should have faced the difficulty, and have tried more vigorously 
than he appears to have done to overcome it. 4 

Apart from matters closely connected with the history of 
the Fm ire, there are not a few points of some importance in 
the ecclesiastical history of Germany that are either wholly 
neglected here or are touched on so lightly that they might al- 
most as well have been left alone. The chapter on the literary 
and other splendours of the monastery of St. Gall cannot be con- 
sidered as a sufficient account of German monasticism, and 
though some pages are devoted to stories about the ambition and 
violence of Archbishop Hanno of Cologne, we have looked in vain 
for a notice of the monastic revival in which he bore a con- 
spicuous part. The attempts at monastic reformation that 
followed the Council of Basle, and were to some extent suc- 
cessful in Northern Germany, are also passed by. The whole 
subject of the medieval Inquisition, in its relation to Germany, 
is left untouched. Neither Conrad of Tors, nor Conrad of Mar- 
burg, nor even St. Elizabeth of Thuringia, is so much as men- 
tioned in the book. Nor do we think that, considering their 
importance in relation to the Church, the heretical sects of the 
Ortolibenses, Brethren of the Free Spirit, Beghards, and Mystics 
are dealt with satisfactorily. Here and there, and especially in 
what he says with reference to the struggle concerning investi- 
tures, Mr. Baring-Gould’s judgments appear to us to be one-sided, 
and such as might be the result either of imperfect knowledge or 
undue haste. A little thought would, we believe, have led him 
to see that, though there was much that is indefensible, especially 
if judged by Protestant and modern standards, in the policy 
of Grego IL, the Pope aimed at freeing the Church from 
the worldly influences that were destroying its life, and that 
he sought to attain this end by the only adequate means, the 
assumption of supremacy over Church and State alike. Some 
faults also may be found in the arrangement of this volume. For 
example, the decree of the Council of Frankfort concerning image- 
worship and Charlemagne’s “books” on the question should 
have been noticed in the chapter dealing with the authority exer- 
cised over the German Church by Charlemagne, and not left 
until the end of a later chapter, where they come in somewhat 
awkwardly. More time might profitably have been spent in 
correcting these pages for press, so as to remove any chance of 
misleading readers not thoroughly acquainted with the subjects 
to which they refer. “ Planta” is, of course, a misprint for 
Placita ; the apparent confusion between t! e Saxon poem entitled 
the Heliand and its author is proved, by a later reference to the 
poem, to be due to a slip of the pen; and though a previously 
untaught reader would, we think, gather from another passage 
that St. Bernard addressed a remonstrance to Gregory VII., we 
do not, therefore, conclude that Mr. Baring-Gould is ignorant of 
the date either of the Pope’s death or the Abbot's birth. As, 
however, he more than once speaks of Martin Luther as a monk, 
we are forced to infer that he believes that that is a correct de- 
scription of him, This is strange; for we should have thought 
that an historian of the Church in Germany would have known 
that the opposition to the sale of indulgences by the Dominican 
Tetzel was at first believed to have been due to the jealousy of the 
Augustinian friars, and that Leo X. declared that it was merely 
a friars’ squabble. However, in spite of this slip, Mr. Baring- 
Gould's chapter on Luther and Lutheranism is decidedly good. 
He shows a clear perception of the character and tendencies of 
the Lutheran theology, pointing out that, though Luther did not 
see it, his doctrine was dangerous to morality and “ entailed 
consequences, inevitably flowing from it, utterly destructive on 
the one side of the Church and of the Sacraments, on the 
other of the belief in the Incarnation.” His account of the Old 
Catholic movement will also be read with interest, for he speaks 
of the present condition of the Church from personal know- 
ledge. Founded by University professors, the Church has failed, 
as he maintains, to gain any hold on the people, and is now, he 
Says, in a state of paralysis, its services being neglected and the 
sermons preached at them “ anything but calculated to edify.” 
The number of nominal Old Catholics is, he tells us, swelled by 
many who as Roman Catholics have married Protestants without 
the sanction of their Church, and of others who, although un- 
willing to renounce their religion, use this new Church as a 
means of escaping from irksome obligations. 


FROM LIFE.* 


N From Life we have a book in many ways so pleasant and 
“chatty” that only a very severe critic will set a certain 
laxity of grammar and style against the good qualities that make 
it eminently readable. Mr. Wybert Reeve has seen the manners 
and men of many cities, and has preserved from them some very 
bright recollections which he has put in this book in a pleasing, 
if here and there slipshod, garb. But, after all, it is but as if a 
man after dinner with a cigar and a smoking coat were to let his 
reminiscences drop easily out, instead of keeping on his “ claw- 
hammer” and going about for flawless language. 

Mr. Reeve's boyhood or childhood remembrances go back to 
Captain Harvey Tuckett, “hero of the famous black bottle inci- 
dent,” which l+d to his duel with Lord Cadogan, to “ Mons.” 
Jullien. to Thomas Dibdin, son of the great Dibdin, and himself a 


* From Life. By Wybert Reeve, Comedian. London: White & Co. 


writer (by-the-bye, Al/’s Weil is a duo, not, as Mr. Reeve calls it, 
a trio), to Haydon the painter, and, to mention no more names, to 
Mrs. Norton. The notes concerning all these people are, as the 
title of the chapter indicates, somewhat “ shadowy” from the very 
nature of the circumstances; and yet even a partial recollection 
of such folk has a special interest. 

Going on from Mr. Reeve’s opening chapter, we come to 
“Sidelights from the Stage,” which are certainly entertaining 
enough, for all they contain, perhaps inevitably, certain “ chest- 
nuts.” And at the outset there is an odd slip, which may be 
the author's or the printer's. It is absurd to say that “an old 
actor” played Marall to Edmund Kean’s Sir Charles Overreach, 
for the simple reason that no such part is known to exist. Some 
curious letters from Kean and others are quoted, and some curious 
playbills which show how much in the palmy days audiences were 
taught to expect and to get for their money. 

“ Sidelights from the Stage” is followed appropriately enough 
by “ Recollections of Charles Mathews”—in which the newest 
thing is the information that Mathews “knew his Shakspeare 
mons’ous well,” and was fond of finding quotations apt to a 

iven moment. But here also are many anecdotes which we will 
justly leave readers to discover for themselves. 

The rest of the book is untheatrical, and is in its way vastl 
amusing. Mr. Wybert Reeve has a keen eye for scenery, bo 
urban and rural, and it would be ungracious to quarrel with him 
for lapses of form. He is lively, well-bred, and pleasant ; and 
what more does one want from a book to take up in an hour of 


depression or of travel ? 


THE NEW INFANTRY DRILL.* 


"as plunge has at length been made; many of the most 

cherished traditions of our army may be said to have dis- 
appeared. As lately as 1889 the new edition of the manual which 
governs the education of our foot soldiers made its appearance, 
and differed so greatly from its predecessors as to evoke a 
many muttered grumbles from the older school of officers. Per- 
haps, however, these were not so loud as we thought, or else their 
sound was drowned in the louder howl of wage ane oe with 
which the more advanced school greeted the reforms they had 
been clamouring for. The older oflicers breathed a little more 
freely as they recognized another — of the precious inertia 
with which custom can block the path of progress. We fancy 
that there must have been an uneasy feeling underlying their 
satisfaction, however, for half-measures are never permanent, nor 
is the position with one foot on sea and one on shore comfortable. 
Now the spirit of the change is accepted in its entirety, the leek 
is completely eaten, and the English drill book can vie in sim- 
plicity and practicableness with any in Europe. Two years ago, 
when in these columns we discussed recent changes in drill, we 
pointed out that, far as we had then cn. we ought logically togo 
further. Theinterestsofthe spectator should in future be disregarded 
altogether, and all that was merely ornamental should cease to 
be taught except as “extras.” We could only accept all that had 
been done as “the instalment” Nationalist members so de- 
light to speak of. Then we went on to say how the German 
battalion was no longer drawn up in line at all, but was formed 
on parade in a line of columns formed by “ zugs.” The battalion, 
formerly regarded as a fighting unit, was then treated by the 
Germans as simply a convenient formation for the assemblage of 
a large number of men. Now, by the latest regulations, all this 
is also true of our army, and the rigid lines and pedantic evolu- 
tions no longer exist. The flexibility of a steel chain is substi- 
tuted for the stiffness of an iron bar, and from his first days at 
squad-drill, the recruit is to be trained entirely with a view to 
developing his efficiency on the field of battle. 

What first strikes one about the new manuel is, that it is 
very considerably smaller than the one displaced by it. A 
closer inspection reveals the fact that this decrease in bulk is 
by no means uniform throughout its component parts, but that 
some portions, which a little more than two years ago were 
apparently considered so essential that many pages were devoted 
to them, have now dwindled to a tenuity which points unmis- 
takably to a very shrunken estimate of their value. Thus, while 
Part I., which deals with the early education of the recruit, is 
contracted from 60 to 44 pages, and “ Company Drill,” or Part IL, 
from 25 to 13, Part L11., or battalion drill, falls away from 67 to 
19, and the drill of brigades or divisions is dismissed in three, 
whereas three years ago thirty-one pages were taken up with it. 
The inference to be drawn is clear. The German methods have 
been followed closely, and the section which roughly corresponds 
to their “zug” has become the most important unit on the 
battle-field, and the one on which the greatest amount of training 
should be bestowed. Common sense and the exigencies of the 
moment must determine how large bodies of troops are to be 
handled ; preconceived notions derived from the parade-ground 
will very likely do more harm than good, and therefore few 
manceuvres are insisted on, and even those are rendered as 
simple and intelligible as possible. The spirit which pervades the 
whole of the new system is plainly indicated in the very firsi; 
pages, where the early education of the recruit, after he has 
mastered the goose-step, is touched upon. When he is posted to 
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a company he is for the future to be told off to the smallest fire 
unit (either a section or a sub-section), he will be quartered with 
that unit, will perform all guards, fatigues, &c., with it, and it 
will in fact become his home, There is no principle of adminis- 
tration sounder than that one which teaches us that the soldier 
should look to the same leader for guidance and help, whether in 
barracks or.on the field of battle. This excellent principle is, 
therefore, now fully recognized, and every man in the ranks 
should for the future go into ection alongside of a comrade with 
whom he has been in daily intercourse, whose characteristics he 
knows, and with whom all his ideas are bound up. Because a 
man is an inch shorter than the chum with whom he has hunted 
in couples both at work and play, he is not to be separated from 
him at the moment when he most needs genial co-operation and 
sympathetic help ; for we are no longer to hear of companies being 
“ sized,” or “ equalized,” except on ceremonial occasions, and if a 
company finds itself with an altogether inadequate number of 
men, its fire units are to join other companies intact, and are not 
to lose their individuality nor their leader. 

In order further to accentuate this independence of these fire 
units, a company will no longer fall in in line, but will parade in 
column of sections or sub-sections according to its strength, each 
of which will be inspected by its leader. Even when these sec- 
tions form into line for the captain, they will remain at an 
interval of two paces from each other, and the same interval will 
be ee when the companies are in line, while six paces will 
be left between each company. Thus a battalion on parade will 
present a very similar appearance to the German one we spoke of 
two years ago. The positions of officers are dealt with in a 
similarly liberal manner, and in each section a selected private 
soldier is for the future to be trained as leader, so that in the 
absence of non-commissioned officers he may take command. 
Markers are very rarely to be used, and section commanders are 
to act as guides, a subaltern being told off to supervise two 
sections. e captain is further enjoined to give as few com- 


.mands as possible, and never to use his voice when he can 


indicate his wishes by a signal. Thus the private will no longer 
watch the colonel, but rather some non-commissioned officer 
low down in the military hierarchy, who will always be near him, 
whom he thoroughly understands, and who understands him. In 
other words, decentralization is the mainspring which keeps the 
machinery in movement. The battalion, therefore, naturally 
ceases to become the most important unit, and for the future its 
movements are simply combinations of those learnt during com- 
pany drill. In fact, it occupies the same position with regard to 
the companies as the brigade formerly did to it, and the colonel 
will frequently merely indicate his desires to his captains, and 
leave the execution of the details to them. Thus, a man 
who has mastered his company drill will only require a little 
ice to understand that of a battalion, and time formerly 
voted to learning complicated evolutions, such as would never 
be undertaken under fire, is rendered available for the study of 
fire discipline and tactics, which on active service will well 
repay the hours spent upon them in times of peace. How far 
the times have changed, even within the last five years, is 
further evidenced by the notice taken of machine guns, cyclists, 
and stretcher sections, all of which have their allotted post in rear 
of the battalion. Part IV., or that dealing with brigade drill, is, 
as we have already hinted, that in which the most marked change 
appears. The directions here are curtailed to a few lines, and 
battalions are curtly directed to base their movements “on the 
inciples laid down” in the earlier pages. In Part V. we 
ve an entirely new departure. In place of the attack for- 
mations formerly given and illustrated by plates, we find a 
few general principles only, and no distances or intervals what- 
ever are specified. This part is headed “‘ Movements in presence 
of an enemy, and battle formation for attack,” and the first para- 
graph frankly admits that “ fixed rules for movements in presence 
of, and action against, an enemy cannot be Jaiddown.” One prin- 
ciple enunciated only three years ago with much dogmatism has, 
we observe, already been thrown overboard It was then said that 
the second line was to makethe actual charge on to the position, and 
that the first line was merely to prepare its way by fire. Most prac- 
tical men considered then that it would be impossible in the heat of 
action to preserve such a distinction, and accordingly now we find 
that the second line is simply told to support the first, and aid it in 
the assault—an arrangement which is more likely to be carried out. 
That official opinion should have veered round as far as it has 
done within three years, during which no great war has occurred, 
shows how greatly ideas are still in a state of flux, and how dan- 
gerous it is to dogmatize on tactical subjects at present. This 
absence of any normal attack formation is the newest develop- 
ment in military matters, yet we may well hesitate to give a 
definite opinion about it until we see how it stands the test of 
experience. It seems to us that some officer will devise a 
method which he will, under ordinary circumstances, make use 
of, will perhaps succeed with, and will then intallibly be imitated 
, ee ess gifted neighbours. Thus a normal attack forma- 
will again be evolved, and we doubt much whether 

in a few years there will be much variety in the manner 
in which our battalions will advance to the assault of a 
ition. But even so the method in favour will become so 

& process of natural selection, and it will therefore be 
probably sounder than one evolved from the brain of some official 
seated at a desk in Pall Mall. At the end of the book we light 
ons portion labelled “Ceremonial,” and here are to be found 


piled away many of the dusty old properties. We observe 
“ Marching past” packed’ away with “Funerals,” “Trooping of 
colours,” and other old-world — Far be it from us, 
however, to scoff at these old, old friends. They were all useful 
and even essential in their day, and they came down to us from a 
mighty soldier. The march past was simply the Great Frederick's 
preliminary movement to gain the enemy’s flunk, and precision 
and uniformity of movement were essential to the success of his 
tactics. Therefore, accuracy of dressing and a rigid line was 
insisted on and obtained by continual practice. Gradually men 
forgot the end in the means, and “ marching past” was practised 
unintelligently for its own sake until it SL neal the most im- 
portant object of a soldier's life. And even now as a school of 
discipline such movements are not without value, and those 
practical Germans, moreover, spend a deal of time at them. It 
is as well, therefore, not to lose touch with them altogether. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HATEAUBRIAND has not been og so lucky in the 
Grands écrivains (1) series as was his great contemporary 
and rival Mme. de Staél. M. Albert Sorel’s book on Corinne was 
one of the very best of the series and showed (what is more 
a in these books than os else) a combination of 
independence with competence. In two hundred pages quotation 
and variorum comment are quite out of place; what is wanted is 
the pronouncement, not dogmatic but authoritative, of a man who 
has taken in all the facts and gives his own account of them with 
due criticism. Now this is not exactly what we get from M. de 
Lescure. His knowledge is of course beyond dispute ; it may be 
doubted whether, as far as mere knowledge goes, anybody can 
touch him. But he seems a little afraid of relying on it; he 
indulges in too many banalities of reflection; and he winds up 
with a whole string of literary criticisms from other people. We 
can go to the other people for these; we want Ais. However, it 
is neither the commonest nor the worst thing in the world to 
meet a man who is more diffident of his own judgment than he 
need be. 

M. du Bled’s last reprint of his Deux Mondes articles (2) con- 
tains a great deal of amusing and interesting matter about not 
the least amusing and interesting society that ever was in the 
world—that of France in the last half of the eighteenth century. 
Did it come to an end because it was so interesting and amusing ? 
If so, this would be (in feminine logic, at any rate) an uncommonly 
strong guarantee for the permanence of society as constituted at 
present. 

Weare no carpers; but we own that we think you should not (3) 
give occasion to carping. When in a book of 364 pages you in- 
clude one article or chapter which fills 208, and ten others which 
together complete the total, the disproportion of the constituent 
parts is such that a man need not be a mere Momus to say, “ Oh, 
this author hadn't enough to make up a book, and so he faggotted 
together what first came to his hand.” M. Marchand’s big sub- 
ject is the poet Justin Kerner; his little ones concern some very 
well-known persons, such as Mme. Ackermann, Jules Breton, 
Lamennais, and so forth, and some very little-known persons, 
such as the poetesses Alice de Chambrier and Rosemonde Gérard. 
We cannot say that he has written about any one who is not 
worth writing about; but the handling of most of his smaller 
papers is better suited to articles in a newspaper than to chapters 
of a book. 

The last two numbers of the Artistes célébres (4) are well worth 
buying, especially that on the Brueghels, as M. Michel (admitting 
that we may say Breughel if we like) prefers to call them, Both 
the wonderful diableries of Brueghel the elder (his son and fol- 
lower, Brueghel d’enfer, specially so called, is less drawn upon) 
and the soft amenities of Brueghel de veluurs are represented with 
liberality here, and the book is quite delightful to turn over. M. 
Antony Valabrégue’s letterpress, as becomes an old Parnassian, 
is even better than M. Michel's, but his illustrations of Abraham 
Bosse are somewhat less numerous, and decidedly less interesting 
in themselves. Still, such a sketch as that of p. 9, “Un gentil- 
homme,” which must have been taken almost in the very year 
that D’Artagnan reached Paris, is distinctly precious. 


It is almost a pity that General Herbé affixed such a catch- 
penny title to his pleasant letters to his parents, written nearly 
forty years ago(5). The wisest of God’s creatures—women—have 
prejudice against anything that shows its date, and such titles as 
this will show it to posterity far too clearly. Besides, if France 
should happen to quarrel with Russia? The letters themselves are 
quite pleasant and genial ; fair to Englishmen (though we regret to 
say that two English officers once devoured Lieutenant Herbé's 
breakfast for him, not much otherwise, and with much less 


(1) Les grands écrivains frungais—Chateaubriand. Par M. de Lescure, 
Paris: Hachette. 

(2) La société font avant et ap-és 1789. Par Victor du Bled. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(3) Poétes et penseurs. Par Alfred Marchand. Paris: Fischbacher. 

(4) Les artistes célébres—Les Brueghel. Par Emile Michel. Abraham 
Bosse. Par Antony Valabrégue. Paris: Librairie de l’Art.’ 


(5) Francais et Russes en Crimée. Par Général Herbé, Paris: Cal- 
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excuse, than the parasite did for Gil Blas) as well as to Russians ; 
not very novel or informing, but still welcome. 

M. Ordinaire's (6) volume of travels concerns chiefly the little 
known regions of the Peruvian Andes which border the upper 
waters and tributaries of the Ucayali, itself an affluent of the 
Amazon. The journey was made seven years ago, but these 
things do not get hackneyed in that time. For not only are there 
cannibals there, who do not matter much, but mosquitoes, which 
matter a great deal; and four kinds of jaguars, and of snakes 
forty times four. 

© country is richer in folklore, both literary and unliterary, 
than France, so that M. Schuré has had a wide field (7). His 
gleanings in it may, perhaps, commend themselves to Frenchmen 
better than they do to us. We can heartily sympathize with the 
French desire to recover Alsace-Lorraine; but we would fain 
hope that, if we were Frenchmen, we should “keep a calm 
sough ” about the matter till we were ready to begin the recovery. 
Perhaps, however, this is impossible to the Ame Celtique, to 
which M. Schuré dedicates his book. 

In an exceedingly pretty volume (8), sprinkled, as to the pages, 
with agreeable Japoneries of decoration, Princess Karadja has 
tried her hand at that dangerous thing, the maxim, thus tourney- 
ing, to mention only persons of quality of her own sex, with 
“Carmen Sylva,” with “Comtesse Diane,” and others, Not 
worst, if not best, has she come off. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ITHIN the last five years the history of the Church in 
Australasia has been dealt with in various memoirs and 
diocesan chronicles, and the material already accumulated is 
sufficiently important and extensive to inspire the historian who 
shall treat of the whole subject. An interesting contribution 
to that history is supplied by Canon Goodman, whose annals of 
the episcopate of the late Dr. Charles Perry, first Bishop of Mel- 
bourne—The Church in Victoria (Seeley & Co.)—reveals a dis- 
tinguished record, and may rank with recent volumes that com- 
memorate the lives and labours of Bishops Barker, Augustus 
Short, and Selwyn. Bishop Perry’s skill and energy in promoting 
the development of the po Church are vividly set forth in 
Mr. Goodman's narrative. As an Australian clergyman asso- 
ciated for a long period with the Bishop, the author's testimony 
has the freshness of personal experience, and exhibits Bisho 
Perry's gift of organization in a striking manner. Mr. Goodman's 
dook tells a story of continual hard work successfully carried out 
in the face of many obstacles, The discovery of gold in Victoria 
and the results that followed, as they affected the new diocese of 
Melbourne, were productive of problems as complex as ever con- 
fronted a colonial bishop of evangelical instincts and active tem- 
perament. If Archdeacon Broughton, when he undertook the 
episcopal government of the whole province of Australia, 
found it hard to keep pace with the growth of the colonies, 
Bishop Perry’s powers were far more severely taxed by the rush 
to the gold-fields in 1851 and 1852, when some 70,000 were added 
to the My me of Victoria in a single year. Of those stirring 
times Mr. Goodman’s extracts from the Bishop's journals and cor- 
respondence present some lively pictures. Altogether, the book 
is suggestive and readable throughout, though the absence of any 
index is a sore want. 

In A Plantation Printer (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.) Mr. Joel 
“handler Harris relates the adventures of “a Georgia boy ” during 
the War of Secession, and those who never tire of Uncle Remus 
and his stories—with whom we would be accounted—will delight 
in Joe Maxwell and his exploits. Uncle Remus, to be sure, does 
not appear in person in these boyish adventures among the 
Georgian forests and swamps; but his influence is present, and is 
active enough to put a spirit of youth in the reader who loves to 
hear once more of Brer Rabbit and Mr. Beaver, talking birds, 
strange stories of x and Indian superstitions, and spirited 
descriptions of ’coon-hunting in the dismal swamp, and fox- 
hunting that is not after the mode of the Shires, Then, too, there 
is a witch story, as wild and moving as any in the repertory of 
Uncle Remus. 

Mr. Charles Worthy’s latest study in Devonian history and 
genealogy, a History of the Suburbs of Exeter (London: Gray ; 
Exeter: Drayton), deals with what may be called the ancient 
suburbs of the City of Exeter, the parishes of Heavitree, St. 
Leonard’s, Pinhoe, St. Thomas, and Alphington, and includes in 
‘its account of the various families historically associated with 
these parishes a special notice of the Hamlyns of Alphington, and 
“‘a digression on the noble families of Redvers and Courtenay, 
Earls of Devon.” The wisdom of Mr. Worthy’s restricted defini- 
tion of suburban Exeter is shown in the homogeneous character of 
this interesting volume and the fruits of the author's genealogical 
research. A more extended field, that should include Topsham 
and Upton Pyne, would, of course, yield further material, and 
abundantly rich; but,as Mr. Worthy’s limits almost coincide 
with the municipal boundaries of Exeter, they are obviously ap- 
propriate to his subject. As it is, the notes on Alphington lead 


(6) Du Pacifique Atlantique. Par O. Ordinaire. Paris: Plon. 
(7) Les grandes légendes de France. Par Edmond Schuré, Paris: 


(8) Etincelles. Par la Princesse Karadja, London: Roques. 


naturally to notes on other branches of the Hamlyn family settled 
at Widecombe, Clovelly, and other places remote from Exeter, 
and in tracing the strange and romantic vicissitudes of the 
Courtenays, in the three lines of Edessa, Constantinople, and 
England, Mr. Worthy deals not with local history alone, but 
with the history of England. 

Mr. John William Aizlewood’s Warbeck (Kegan Pavl, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co ) is an historical play in two parts, intended as a 
filling-in of “the blank page between Richard IIL. and Henry VIII.” 
rather than asa stage-play meet for ~ 4 esentation. The distinction, 
we believe, is now commonly accepted, and though somewbat arbi- 
trary—for all Elizabethan and Jacobean plays were acting plays— 
it is acceptable in the present instance. Mr. Aizlewood’s two-part 
tragedy is decidedly of literary inspiration. It isa dramatized ver- 
sion of Bacon's History of King Henry the Seventh,and isalso partly 
based on Ford’s Perkin Warbeck. As it stands, it is inconceivable 
that it should be put on the boards without submitting to the 
abhorred shears of the actor-manager. But literature should 
never be subject to such cutting, and it is as literature, as an 
attempt to complete the continuity of the historical drama, that 
this book is put forth. From this point of view it is possible to 
find considerable merit in the execution of the play, though we 
cannot eay that it is of a dramatic character. The scene, for 
example, where Warbeck persuades the people of his legitimacy— 
a crucial scene, it may be—does not strike us as at all plausible 
or persuasive. But in the subsequent action the character of 
Warbeck is not unskilfully revealed. 

Victory at Last, by i. G. May (Elliot Stock), is a morbid 
story, full of unreal sentiment, and a somewhat hectic “ religious ” 
colouring that deals with the conversion of an atheistic Colonel 
who plays a part in the war in Egypt and undergoes a course of 
family trials that are minutely described and profoundly unin- 
teresting. As with some other moral tales, Victory at Last is by 
no means bracing. 

The Youth of the Duchess of Angouléme (Hutchinson & Co.), 
translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, is from the French of M. 
Imbert de Saint-Amand, one of the most prolific makers of 
“ studies” of French history, one who shines more as a story- 
teller of the decorative order thanas a philosophic historian. He 
will attempt that part, however, and fall into a reflective vein, 
and becomes thereby—as in the exordium of this present volume 
—as dull as a commentator of the Shakspearian kind, 

From the French also we have The Book of Pity and of Love 


(Cassell & Co.), done into English by Mr.7. ?.O’Uonnor. Ex- 
—s the sincere and touching story of te two cats—those 
delicate and charming “ Moumouttes "—i!is is scarcely the 


strongest work of Pierre Loti. The “ Engiish reader” might 
have been better served by way of “ introduction” to a writer 
who is at times—-almost his best moments—well-nigh un- 
translatable. 

Nor is the choice more happy that is exemplified by Jnto 
Morocco (Chicago and New York: Rand & Uo.), translated by 
E. P. Robins, wherein, notwithstanding some felicities of style 
but faintly reproduced, we are generally minded how far Pierre 
Loti is from attaining the true excellence of this kind of writing 
wherein certain Frenchmen, such as Fromentin, have excelled. 

In the Pitt Press series Mr. Wilson Verity edits the Samson 
Agonistes of Milton (Cambridge: University Press), in the which 
he notes among “ possible authorities ”—as Josephus, Vondel, 
Quarles—the travels of Sandys, whose description of the ruins at 
Gaza accords with Milton’s picture of the “ spacious theatre” 
which Samson pulled down upon the Philistines. The descrip- 
tion is precisely what would impress a poet, and Mr. Verity's 
suggestion is reasonable enough. In other matters we think the 
editor is ‘fon deck,” as the Americans say, as when he argues, 
against Mr. Stopford Brooke, in support of the vital significance 
of the two scenes between Samson and Harapha and the Officer 
in Act IV. These passages are no mere episodes. As to the 
unrhymed chorus, what can be said for it has long since been 
said, and it needs an ingenious apologist to say anything further 
on the subject. 

In the Clarendon Press series we have a revision, with intro- 
duction, by Mr. L. E. Upcott, of Dr. A. Hamann’s annotated 
edition of Lessing’s Laokoon (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press), 
with additional explanatory notes, and some few omissions of the 
original editor's comments. 

Years ago Dean Alford set himself up as a teacher of English, 
and Mr. Washington Moon set himself up to teach the teacher, 
and was so pleased with his success, that he subsequently pub- 
lished divers strictures upon the language of Lindley Murray and 
other persons claiming to write with authority. There is now 
published Learned Men's English (Routledge & Sons), which is 
the twelfth edition of The Dean's English and Bad English 
Exposed. What can be the attractions of these treatises which 
have procured for them such «xtended popularity we are at a Joss to 
imagine, and it does not much matter, Mr. Washington Moon's 
own English is not particularly correct, and not at all elegant. 
In his preface he uses the word “ ungentlemanly,” and quotes with 
apparent approval from Junius a containing the word 
“only ” grossly misplaced—an error for which he is particularly 
fond of reviling Dean Alford. On p. 3 he uses “shall” when he 
means “ will,” and writes “ According as example is for good or 
evil, so will a language gain in strength, sweetness, precision, and 
elegance, or will become weak, harsh, unmeaning, and barbarous ” 
—whereas it is clear that he ought rather to have placed the first 


“ will” after language, or omitted the second. This is inst such 
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a blunder as Mr. Moon likes to denounce, and no doubt there are 
plenty more of them in his book. Controversies of this sort are 
well enough in their way, and no doubt tend to make careful 
People write correctly ; and there is also no doubt that Mr. Moon 

t Dean Alford many shrewd blows. But after the lapse of 
twenty years dead-and-gone wrangles of this kind are singularly 
tiresome. Still, it must be presumed that somebody wants to 
read Mr. Moon, and there he is for the twelfth time. 

Among year-books we have to acknowledge Thom's Offcial 
Directory for 1892 (Dublin: Thom & Co.), a compact volume of 
reference, that includes British, foreign, colonial, law, ecclesias- 
tical, and professional directories; Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to 
the London Charities, 1892, edited by John Lane (Chatto & 
Windus), an excellent handbook; the sixth annual issue of 
Mr. F. Storr’s very useful School Calendar (Whittaker & Co.) ; 
Willing’s British and Irish Press Guide for 1892; and Shelley's 
Press Directory (Shelley & Co.) 

Of new editions we have to note Lord Justice Fry’s Treatise on 
the Specific Performance of Contracts (Stevens & Sons, Ltd.); A 
Compendium of Roman Law, by Gordon Campbell (Stevens & 
Haynes); the ninth edition of A Treatise on the Law of Contracts, 
by C. G. Addison, edited by Horace Smith, assisted by A. Per- 
ceval Keep (Stevens & Sons, Ltd.); Towards Democracy, by 
Edward Carpenter (Fisher Unwin); the new Aldine edition of 
Scott's Poetical Works in four volumes, edited by John Dennis 

Il & Sons); The Sunday Book of Poetry, compiled by C. F. 

exander (Macmillan & Co); William Wordeworth, by J. M. 
Sutberland (Elliot Stock); Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Laurence 
Oliphant (Blackwood & Sons); and the eighth edition of Mr. 
Sy ey Buxton’s Handbook of Political Questions of the Day 
(John Murray). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 
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addressed to Messrs R. AnpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 88 SourHamptTon Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon. 


A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 


The Sarurpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Borvnav, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNAN1's, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 
Le Kiosqve Durrrron, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le 
Kiosqve Micuzt, Boulevard des Capucines. 
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Price 6d. 
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When to Dissolve. Walt Whitman. 
Payment of Members. The Indian Councils Bill. 
“Nauticus.” |The London County Council. Behring Sea. 
The Paris Anarchists. 


Sir Henry Morgan. 
The Royal Commission on Water-Supply. 
The Theatre in Poland. Money Matters. 
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The Weather. Concert Record. Racing. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[| YCEUM. — TO-NIGHT, at Eight, Shakespeare’s Play, 
ELLEN TERRY. ‘The Box Office (Mr, Hus) open duly. Tes to Five. "Seale can 
tiso be booked by i or telegram. LYCEUM. 


VENICE at OLYMPIA. 


Imre Krratry’s “most marvellous show ever yet organised in any country or 
age.” Daily Telegraph Leadi: g Article. 
Twice daily. Doors open from 12 to 5 and 6 to 11. 
7% acres, all indoors ; 12 miles of hot-water pipes, to keep the building 
at summer temperature. 

12 and 6 for Promenade, Barcarolle Concerts, Modern Venice (a beautiful replica of 
the city as it stands to-day), Concerts, Gallery of 1 Pictures, Gondola 
Serenades, Gondola Trips, Salviati’s Glass Manufactory (in full operation), &c. 
2.30 and 8.30.—The Grand Spectacular Drama, “Venice, the Bride of the Sea.” 
Described by the Times as “ by far themcst important spectacle of its kind ever 
witnessed in London.” 

AN ABSOLUTE AND SUSTAINED TRIUMPH. 

Admission to all, including Reserved Seat, 1s., 2s., 3s., 48., 5s.,6s. Private Boxes 
(6 seats). 1 to 3 Guineas. Box Office open 10 to 8. Seats booked (by letter or tele- 
gram) two weeks in advance from 3s. upwards. 

Children under Twelve Half-price at MATINEES, to all Seats above 1s. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT.— 
April 9, 1892. Vocalists, SIGNORINA ELVIRA GAMHOGI and SIGNOR 


pri 
SPARAPAM (his first appearance at the Crystal Palace). Vianoforte, Mr. FREDt RIC 
ITAMOND. the Grand Crystal Palace Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. August Manns. The 
programme will inclwde first performance at these concerts of Dramatic Overture in *G “ 
‘Arthur Hervey), Concerto tor Pianoforte snd Orchestra. No. 1 in B flat minor 
(Tscha' kowski), Symphony in D of the “Salomon Set"? (Haydn) and Carnaval in 
Paris” (Svendsen). Numbered Seats, 2s. 6d. Unnumbered, ls, 


GOUTH AFRICAN PICTURES by FRANK BRANGWYN, 
R.B.A., and WILLIAM HUNT, NOW ON VIEW—THE JAPANESE GALLERY, 
28 New Bond Street, 
THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION is now OPEN at the 


GOUPIL GALLERIES, Boussed, Valadon, & Co., 116 and 117 New Bond Street. and 
will rema‘n open for TWU WEEKS ONLY, until April 9. The Collection includes 
NOCTURN E TECES. he ngth 


A GCOD PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 

PLANATORY BOOK, sent gratis and post free, gives valuable and reliable informa- 
tion how to operate successfully in Stocks and Shares. and obtain handsome profits.— 
Address. GEO. EVANS & CO.. Stockbrokers, 11 Poultry. London. E.C. 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


RUSSIAN and other REFUGEE JEWS in Palestine are in EXTREME DESTI- 
TUTION. Mr. R. Scorr Moncxikrr, the Society’s Special Commissioner, has been 
gee food and fuel daily to 1,200 at Jaffa and to above 1200 families at 

erusalem. 

a URGENTLY NEEDED for giving food, fuel, bedding, clothes, shelter, 
and wor 

F. A. Bevan, Esq., Hon, Treasurer, 54 Lombard Street ; E. A. Finn, Secretary 
41 Parliament Street, S.W. Bankers: Messrs. Drummond & Co., 49 Charing 
Cross; Barclay & Co., 54 Lombard Street; Royal Bank of Scotland, Bishopsgate 
Street; and Baik of England. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

be held on Mag 31, dune 1 ants, 

Mathemati Candidates mui be under fiiteen.—For further 
details apply tothe SecreTaRyY, The College, Cheltenham. 


ReYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fitan ENGINEER for employment in Europe, 
India.or the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1892, 
For competition the Secretary of State will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works partment and Two in the Indian Telegraph partment. — for particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1892. Two of £8, one of £5", and one of £40. Examination begins July 13.—Particulars 
of Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on May 2. 

In October their Highnesses the PRINCE and PRKI~CESS of WALES have 

graciously consented to LAY the FOUNDATION STONE of the New Sabding, which 

their permission is to be called the “ Clarence Memorial Wing.” H.R.H. PRINCE GEORG 

of WALES has also kin: ly promised to become President of the Hospital. 

Land in Praed Street, now covered by 23 houses, has lately been bought, and arrange- 

ments are now being made to build-(1) a new Out-Patients department—i?) a Kesidential 

College for Students—(3) new Special Wards—(4) a Nurses’ Home, and—(5) well-isolated 

Wards for Lying-in Women. This 100 to the Hospital. ‘he estimated cost of 

thi t a‘dition to the Hospital and School is £100,°00. 

In September there will bean Examination for Entrance Scholarships in Natural Science 
Gui for which Stud who enter in May are eligible to compete 

HOSPITAL STAFF. 


Consulting Physician—Sir EDWARD SIEVFKING. 
os Surgeone—Mr, LANE, Mr. SPENCER SMITH. 
Physicians. Dr. BROADBENT, Dr. CHEADLE, Dr. LEES. 
a To Out-Patients—Dr. PHILLIPS, Dr. MAGUIRE, Dr. LUFF. 
Surgeona—Mr. NORTON, Mr. OWEN, Mr. PAGE. 
« To Out-Patients_ Mr. PF PPER, Mr. SILCOCK, Mr. J. E. LANE. 
Physician Accoucheur— Dr. BRAXTON HICKS, F.R.S. 
To Out-Patients_Dr. HAND# IELD-JONES. 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr. CRITCHETT and Mr. JULER. 
Aura! Surgeon—Mr. FIELD. 
Suraeon, Skin Department—Mr. MATCOLM MORRIS. 
Surgeon Dentist—Mr. MORTON SMALE. 
Physician, Throat Department—Dr. SCANES SPICER. 
Anesthetist_Mr. HENRY DAVIS. 
OTHER LECTURERS IN THE SCHOOL. 
Physiology—Dr. WALLER. 
Chemistry—Dr. ALDER WRIGHT, F.R.S.,and Mr. LEON, B.Se. 
Science Tutor—Dr. BOTTOMLEY. 


in value from 50 to 100 


w 4 4 = 
Gf the Neademic year. Wardens McD. and 
B.8.Lond., F.R.C.S., to whom applications for admission should be made. 

The School Secretary, Mr. F. H. MADDEY, will forward the Prospectus on application. 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub- Dean. 


URHAM SCHOOL — FOUR JUNIOR and THREE 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in valne from £55 to £25 a year, will be com- 
peted for on June 29. One Scholarshin will he awarded for Mathematics. Parents must not 
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WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 


up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be held in 
July next For full oarticulars apply to the H#av-MasTea. 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


Mx: EDMUND GOSSE has pleasare in strongly recom- 
‘BOYS, under Fourteen, will be taken at 
SCHOOL in the North of at al Year if 
ore April 15. References exchanged. — ite T. 


May's, 162 Piccadilly, 


Ton INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, SOLI- 
RS, and others. —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN of all parts willing to receive 

intotheirho houses K«SIDENT PATIENTS, with descriotion of tne accommodation offered, 
&c., sent free of charge. The list private homes 

inebriates, «c. -Addiess, Manager, Medical, « - Assoc lace, Strand, W.C. 


ARTS and LETTERS CLUB. NEW PREMISES 
a x, Grafton Street. Piccadilly, will be OPENED during this vy Gentlemen 

to become Members at the Original Subscrivtion shou'd at once apply to the 
who is in attendance daily at 4 Grafton Street, betweea ll and 
Prospectus Will be forwarded on application. 


Mees —The LOISETTE SYSTEM.—A Law Lecturer 
ion purposes and for ing.’ a Postal Class of 10, Write 

to 37 New ‘Oxtord Sir Street, Loadon 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE.—ILFR ACOMBE HOTEL. An attractive 


Sea-side Health and Pleasure Resort a the year round. Cli and 
bracing. Full descriptive Tariffof MANAGER 


B" EDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 
— n Opposite Moderate tant “Blecteie Light ia all 
anager. 


RESIOENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAM@S EMBANKMGNT AND PLAOK, S.W. 


These excellent ons are fitted with every modern convenience—namelv, hot and aod 
water, electric light and bells, visitors’ and servaats’ lifts 1 in operation night and da: 
Creer ¢ the finest Sositlon in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the § 

Hills in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. They are also most conveniently an 
y ate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are al! fini 

of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes water 
tit hting and. heat — | of the corridors and staircases, and tne services of all the po: he 
suites wee at on application to the Cc. SomM@RFIRLD, 
et to Hampros & Sovs, Estate acents. 1 Cockspur Street (late 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their Manuscripts Copyrighted, and the Sale 
of their Works pushed in the United States, would do well to place them- 
selves in communication with P. F. Cottier, 521 West Thirteenth Street 
New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed within one week of 
publication. For all particulars communicate as above. 


THROAT AND COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, Tickling and Irritation, inducing Cough and affecting the 
Voice. For these symotoms —y 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
ne eens at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
the Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively healing. 
Sold in Tins, ls. 14d., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Homeopathic Cnemists, London. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
Invaluable for afford rfec lati the bod b 
slangers of chill and colds ‘Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino. and mixtures of these“ 
“THIS IS THE TRURB AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 


The Lancet. 
Iltustrated Price-List of full —_ of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country Agents, 
ost-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSID#, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
COLOMBO. STREAMERS the, LARGESE and. FASTEST, afloat." Hugh-olues 


F.G CO “a 
{ co. } Avenue, London. 


For te latter drm. at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Officer 
Street. Charing Cross, 8.W. 


of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, Square, 
for the Relief of the | Pose 
H.R.H. the PRINCE. OF WALES. 

The patients patients (eons ing now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all oe, oom 
children a mon id to crs over 95. Over 461,850 patients have been relieved the 
‘formation of the charity up to the bree nt date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONA TIONS will be thankfully 


WHIITINGTON, Secretary. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 
LANCET. —“Pure and very soluble.” | Sir C Sir C. 4 A. President of 
Royal Colieg< of Surgeons, Ireland, 
MEDICAL TIMES.—“ Eminently suit- “T have never tasted Cocoa that I 
able for invalids.” Ike so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFIOE. 
Heap Orrice—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Covars FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, £2,02%,000, 


Directors. 
Chairman HENRY JOUN NORMAN, Esq. 
LAKE, Esq. 


Hill powers, W. Lupbock, Esq. 

arles F. De ‘oha B. Martin, 

Granville David Powell. Esq. 
G. H. Gibb Row. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Goodson, ick Esq. 
John J. Haun! iton, Ta M.P. 
arvey, 

Joha Hunter, Esy. 


Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Manager of Fire Department—A. J. BELT ON, 
Home Fire Department—R. G. HRANE. 
ye at vreseut paid ae andinvested ... 

Total Annual [ncome over 
N.B.—Fire Policies which exoire at tady-day should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before the 9th day of Apri 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANOB COMPANY. 1836, 
Heap Orrices: LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
Total Invested Funds.......... £8,000,854. 


Toall requiring Fire and Life {nsurances, Endowments or Annuities, 


THE NES PROSPECIUS (8 WELL R#ADING. 
rite for it. or apoly at Odices or Agencies 


f the Col 
EXPENSE3 BINT RS LARGE, 


invi 
Lowpos : Gow vat CHARING CROSS. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £14,000,000, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. IN STl TU Tl ON. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paidin Claims, £3,000,00 ). FOR MOTOAL CPE 1330RANCE, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Bsr. 1835. 


The next D:vision of Profits will be made a, a: 20th Nov, 
Bonus Year, 189 1892, and all now assaring will psrcicipate, 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurca 3t., Loadoa, B.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) 63 THREADNEEDOLE ST., &.0. Fooxogp 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURSLY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,600,00V, 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated 1720. 
FONDS......-.£6,000,000, JLAIMS PAID... . 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA ANNOITIES. 
Fall Particalacs on apolication to 


CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.,or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


T= IMPERIAL rnsvrRance company ctimirep. FIRE. 
Est. 1303.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; aad 22 PAUL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,009. Paid-up, £309,009. Total Fands, over £1,610,00, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Head Ofice—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


itat Paid- 
This Bank crants all its branches and an sacts every description 
of banking business ps ith New Zealaad, Australia, and Fiji, on the most favour- 


woh Tusdon Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
wiich cua be aeertained on application. H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


7a CITY of MELBOURNE BANK, Limited. 


£500,000 

UNCALLED.. 500,000 000,000 

RgsERVE FUND 409,000 
Loxpow Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 


k of Scotland ; Duplin, Mesers. 


Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on ROUSE, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southam mpton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


T. (INTEREST allo on repayabie on demand. Two 
ENT on Boanent T ACCUUNTS, calculated on minimum m athly balances, w 
not drawn below £100. STOCK, SHARES, and ANNULLLES Purchased and Sold. SAVIN 
DEPA RTMENC. For the encou ementof Chrift the Bank receives «mal! sums on Cogsett, 
allows [nterest at the rate of of THREE PE ER CENT. per annum on each completed £1, 
BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full ars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1983. 
THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, OANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Roserve £95,000. 


Five per cent. Shares (£30 each). 

Five per cent. on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary. 
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BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-~—Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LONDON. 
186 STRAND W.C. anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either 
New or Second-Hand) of 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Branca OFFIces 


rus SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom 
All other parts of the World.............ccccscessseseescoeee 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
eatch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 5.W. 


1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 
STATICS, Abridged and Revised; together with 


THE MAN v. THE STATE. By Hersert SPENCER. 


GocraL 


i : Also, Second Thousand, 1 vol. 8vo. &s. 
JUSTICE: being Part IV. of the “PRINCIPLES of ETHICS.” 


By SPENCER. 
WILLIAMS & Nor@are, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


Just published, cloth, 5s. 
POINTS of VIEW. By Aayes Reppuier. 
rpaiawor ierald.—"* Those in want of « genuine literary treat cannot do better than go to 
AMERICAN AUTHORS’ SERIES. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. IT. will be ready April 4. 


SUNSET PASS. By Captain Cartes Kine, Author 
Vol. I. Second Edition, 3s. 64. 


ON the HEIGHTS of HIMALAY. By A. Van per 


Crown 8vo, with 8 charming Ph wures by E. H. Garrett, Portrai 
in 1842 with long curls and t y 63, 


THE VISION of SIR LAUNFAL. By James 


Punch.— A daintv book indeed.” 
Herald, of 
vet which our own Laureate might be proud to 
N.B.—Portrait mounted on Indian paper, 12 by 9, 3s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 62 spirited Illustrations by Howard P- 
yle, quaintly bound in 


THE ONE-HOSS SHAY. With its Companion 


“How T 
Brick There. HE OLD HORSE WON THE BET” and“ THE BROOM- 


Herald.— Mr. 
" PRES3 OPINIONS OF THE ABOVE TWO BOOKS. 
Times.—* Tw charming reorints of favourite poems.” 
Manchester E-caminer.— Little gems in the printers: and bookbinders’ art.” 
WALT WHITMAN.—Send for Catalogue of his Works, post free. 


GAY & BIRD, 27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


HUBERT HERKOMERB AND HIS SCHOOL, see 


THE ART AMATEUR. Devoted to Art in 
the Household. Price Eighteenpence Monthly ; postage, 31. 
The April number contains, among other contributions, the 
Sollowing by Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A. :—Lead-Pencil 
Drawings, Hubert Herkomer (with Ilustrations by Himself), 
Leaf from the Sketchbook of Hubert Herkomer, Crayon 
Studies, and two Water-Colour Sketches. 


@RIFFITE, FARRAN, LIMITED, NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A MASQUERADER. By Atcernon 


Author of “ A Moorland Idyll,” “A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 vols. 


STOLEN HONEY. By Marcarer B. Cross, 
Author of “Thyme and Rue.” 2 vols. 


AN EAST LONDON MYSTERY. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Caspar Brooke's Daughter” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SHELLING of the PEAS. By Mary 


ALBERT. 3 vols, 


FAIREST of THREE. By Henry CresswELt, 
Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE WRONG THAT WAS DONE. By 


F. W. Rosinson, Author of ‘‘Grandmother’s Money” &c, 3 vols, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGATLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. By J. FLercuer Q.C. 

HOW LONG CAN THE EARTd SUSCAIN LIFE? By Sir Rosert Batt, F.R.S 
THE COMING CRISIS IN MOROCCO. By the Rev. H. R. HawBis. 

RICHARD BROME. By A.C. SWINBURNE. 

JAPANESE CUSTOMS. By F. T. PiacoTtr. 

WOMAN'S PLA“E IN MODERN LIFE. By Madame ApaAw. 
MACLHIAVELLI'S “MANDRAGOLA.” By James Mew. 

THE WHISTLER EXAIBICION. By Sickert. 

DEATH AND PITY. By ** Ovrpa.” 

THE MOMBASA RAILWAY. By GrorcE 8. MACKENZIE. . 
THE GLADSTUNE-HARLINGTON CONTROVERSY. By FREDERICK GREEN 


wooo, 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps. XXIL-XXIV. By W. H. MaLLoox. 


E. B. LANIN. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. By E. B. 


LaNIN. with Revisions, from the “ F Reviaw.” Demy 


W. L, COURTNEY. 


STUDIES at LEISURE. ByW.L. Courtney, 


Author of “ Studies : Old and New” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


H. DE WINDT, F.R.G.8. 


SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. ve Wrvopr, 
F.R.G.S. With an Introdaction by Madame O1ca pg Novixorr. With 
31 L[ilustrations, demy 8vo. !8s. 
The Daily News says :--" ‘Siberia as It Is’ must be read........Mr. De Windt 
writes quietly and in a maaner that decidedly predisposes one to believe what he 
says.” 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 


THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By 
W. H. Hupsow, C.M.Z.S., Joint-Author of “ Argentine Ornithology.” With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 16s. 

The Scotsman says :—‘ One of the most delightful books of its class that has 
appeared for some time. The naturalist and lover of Natare will reve! in it. It 
abounds in curions, valuable, and entertsining notes upon the plant, mammal, 
in sect, and bird life of the Argentine plain-.” 


A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


HORSLEY GRANGE: a Sporting Tale. By 
Goy Author of “ Jack Skeffington.” 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED 


READY ON APRIL lil. 


A COVENANT with the DEAD. By Crara 


Leong, Author of “A Harvest of Weeds.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


NOW AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
C. J. Wits, 


HIS SISTER’S HAND B 
's Secret,” “The Land of 


Author of *‘ The Pit Town “oronet,” “John Sq 
the L'on Sun,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 61. 
on novel. an interesting novel, smart enough and 
ase 
MBeghe, fas inating story, and quite unique in its surprising conclusion.” 
fre is excit ng to a degree.” —Glasgow verpool Mercury. 
“It is lively and distinctly worth reading ; only on mo account glance on to ‘he end. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., Limrrep, NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 


DscountT, 3d. in the ls. —-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly ” 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 918. APRIL 1892. 2s. 6d. 

ConTENTS 
ON OUR ARMY. By General Sir AncHIBALD ALISON, Bart., G.C.B. 
DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE, Chaps, VII.-IX. 
PERSONAL NAMES3. By Sir Hersert MaxweE t, Bart, M.P. 
SKETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL. 
MONTROSE AND DR. GARDINER. 
THE CONQUEST OF DONA JACOBA. By GerTrupEe ATHERTOV. 
THE CHILD AND THE SAVAGE: A STUDY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 
AN AFRICAN EXPLORER: THE LATE COLONEL J. A. GRANT, C.B. 
SIX IN A LAVA-FLOW: AN ADVENTURE IN TENERIFE. 
HISTORY OF SMALL HOLDINGS, 
THE PROGRESS OF THE SESSION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 4ON3, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


APRIL. 
now TO FEDERATE THE EMPIRE. By Sir CuarLes Turrer, Bart., G.C.M.G. 
&c. (High Commissioner for Canada). 
PROSPECTS OF MARRIAGE FOR WOMEN. By Miss Ciara E. Couier. 
GaEDAGO AND ITS EXHIBITION. By Sir H. T. Woop (Secretary te the Royal Com- 
LORD LYTTON’S RANK IN LITERATURE. By WILFrip Scawey BLUyT. 
VEGETABLE DIET. By Lapy Pacer. 
THE STORY OF GIFFORD AND KEATS. By Professor Davip MAssoy. 
THE ATTA°K ON THE CREDIT or AUSTRALASIA. By R. M. Jomysroy (Statis- 
tician to the Government of Tasmania) 
CAMP LIFE AND PIGSTICKING IN MOROCCO, By LaDy Grey EcErroy. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. By Mrcwagt Davirr. 
COLOUR-BLINDNESS: ITS PATHOLOGY AND ITS POsSIBLE PRACTICAL 
REMEDY By Dr. Avwaora & Wataur. 
AUSTRIAN STUD FARMS, By Frepeaick Weeycn. 
LET LONDON LIVE! By Jouy Burs, L.C.C. 
NOTICEABLE BOOKS :— 
ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. By the Right Hon. W. 
@) TH® RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 
(3) GRANTA. By R. E. Paoruero. 
(4) MR. BURD'S MACHIAVELLI. By the Rieht Hon. Lorp Acroy. 
G) DR. WESTCOTT ON RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By W. 8. LiLLy. 
(6) POEMS BY EMILY DICKENSON. By Hamiron Aipé. 
(7) THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM. By STANLEY LaNE-POOLE. 
“ HORRORS OF HUNGER.” Note by the Eprror. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 
Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS For APRIL. 
WILLIAM. 


FORMS OF HOME RULE. By R. T. Rerp,Q.C., M.P. 

THE EVACUATION OF EGYPT. By Hevay Norway. 

NONCONFORMISTS IN POLICICAL LIFE. By the Rev. J. Guinxess Rogers, 

CHRISTIANICY IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 8. A. Barnett. 

THE LONDON PROGRESSIVES. By James Stvaart, M.P. 

THE REAL SIBERIA. By F. VoLKaovs«y. 

THE NEW STAR IN AURIGA,. By Aones M. CLURKE. 

THE ENDOWMENT OF °LD AGE. Bv the Rev. J. Frome WILKINSON, 

SPOKEN GREEK, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Professor JAYNARIS. 

CONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH THOMAS CARLYLE. 
(Concluded.) By Sir C. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 


ISBISTER « CO., LIMITED, 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE NATIONAL REVIE W. 
ConTENTS For APRIL. 2s. 6d. 
THE QUEEN IN POLITICS. By Faank H. 
THE TYRANNY OF TIE NOVEL. By Gosse. 
THE PLOUGH AND THE PLATFORM. By T. E. Kenner. 
PRIG IN THE ELYSIAN FIELD:. By W. Hoogsor. 
MARAH: LORD LYTTON’S POSTHUMUUS POEMS. By A.B. 
GLIMPSES aT A GAME-BOOK. By Geoace 
PLAYS AND PRAYERS :— 
1. A SOCRATIC DIALOGUE. By W. L. Covrtygy. 
2, MR. TREE'S HAMLET. By H. D. Tratuu. 
3. SHOULD SHAKESPEARE BE ACTED? By Hennes 
IN DEFENCE OF PHANTA#MS. By Faay« Poomore. 
THE “PROGRESSIVE VICTORY.” By C. A. Warrwors, M.P. 
AMONG THE BOOKS. CORRESPONDENCE 
W. H. ALLEN & Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE WESTMINSTER. REVIEW. 
Contents For APRIL. Price 2s. 
1 PENSION SCHEME: A FRIENDLY SOCIETY VIEW 
T. By THomas 

2. Laer AND THE LAW. By M. BLake. 

3. AN ECONOMIST ON CHURCH AND STATE. By Rev. W. Lioyrp. 

4. A STUDY OF MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. By J. A Newros-Roprssoy, 

5. THE TRUE AIM OF EDUCATION. By W.J Gareansrresr. 

6. sagurrictna THE FIRST-BORN. ENGLAND AND NEWFOUNDLAND. By 
ARMAN, 

INDEPENOENT SECTION. AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By A. A. 

a CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 9. THE DRAMA. 

London: ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


J OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, APRIL, 1803. 
Edited by D. Hack Tuxs, M.D., and Geores H. Savace, M.D. 


CONTENTS : 
A BETWEEN GE PARALYSIS OF TdE INSANE AND 
HILIS. By EB. Jacosson, M.D. 

AND By AaTave MacDoyatp, Ph.D. 
A NOTE ON COCAINISM. By Noemax, M.D. 
ASYMMETRICAL CONDITIONS, Mer CH IN CHE FACES OF | 

some Remarks on the By Joun Tuayen, M 
EPILEPTIC COLONIES. arc. M.B. 
A VISIT TO 8 ‘ME FOREIGN By Faspeatck M.D. 
OBSERVATIONS UPON “KATATONIA.” By Epwix 4.D. 
DRUNKENNE3S AND CRIME—INSANE CRI AINALS IN BELGIUM—PENSIONS 

AND PENSION SCALES. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street, W. 


SOCIALISTIC BOOK OF THE SEASON. Prive 3. 64. ; by post, 3e. 10d. 
‘WV OMAN. UNSEXED. A Novel. By H. Herman Cuitron. 
a W. Fours, 4 Pilgrim Street, All Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NoOoOTIC =H. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 
MARIE CORELLI’S 


NEW ROMANCE, 


THE SOUL OF LILITH, 


Is now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Now ready, Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents For APRIL, 1892. 


1, GOD'S FOOL. XV.-XVIII. 

2. TU APRIL, 

3. ALEXANDER KNOX AND HI3 FRIENDS. 

4. THE THREE BIRDS. 

5. ROSEMARY FOR REM“MBRANCE. Chaps L-II. 
6. APRIL MONATH, 

7, BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. (Conclusion.) 

8. THE SECRET OF WARDALE COURT. (Couctusion.) 
9. ON BIOGRAPHY AND BIOGRAPHIES, 

10, “AN EASTER STORY.” 

11, AUNT ANNE. Chaps. VIII-XI. 


Ready on Monday next. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR GEORGE.” 


BID ME GOODBYE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


DR. WILLOUGABY SMITH. By Mrs. 


ALFRED Marks (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 3 vols. crown 8vo 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. By FLiorence 


Warpes, Author of “ Those Westerton Girls” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo0. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THB QUEEN. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


— 


NEW NOVEL by the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


GRANIA: THE STORY OF AN ISLAND. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 
. Author of “ Hurrish,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 
tator.—* This sketch th human life on the frontiers of the Atlantic is the best 


work ay mene bas yet done........ We lay down this picture of passion and sacrifice and 
painful and broken lives. "= -ense 


simple bevuty of it, that the most aod po l work fails to give 
maginative art."’ 


New Addition to Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
Just published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WAITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “Micah Clarke” &c. 


Mr. James Pavn, in. London News.—“ T have read no‘iing of the kind so 
since * Ivanhoe. Not a dail page in it.” ty Fair, 
amusing, interesting, inthe the highest degree instructive. brisk 


as lively as could be w 
NEW VOLUME Of “DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, fe Svo. 15a. net, in cloth ; or, in ha'f-moroceo, marbled edges. 
20s, net, Vol. XXX of 2 


DICTIONARY ot NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
®,* Vol. XXXI. will be pavlishei on Jane 27, and the subsequent Volumes 
at intervals of three months. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOU PLACE, S.W. 


Beas, F.R.S. 


PROTOPLASM: Physical Li Lifeand Law. By Lions 
% . & Pall Mall. 
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MESSRS. LAWRENCE & BULLEN'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


DENZIL QUARRIER : a Novel. By Grorcr 


Gisstnc, Author of “New Grab Street,” “‘ The Nether World,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 6s. 
“ Charmingly written, in a clear, simple style.”—Saturday Review. 
“ The one volume in which the book is written will be read through at a sitting, 
and give food for reflection for many hours,”— World. 
“ The book is written tersely and vividly, with never a word too much and never 
word too little.”—Daily Chronicle, 


KING BILLY of BALLARAT; and other 


Stories. By Mortry Ropeats. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“* Mr. Roberts is a capital story-teller.’—Saturday Review. 


LAND-TRAVEL and SEA-FARING: Adven- 


tures at Sea and in Australia. By Moriey Rogerrs. Demy 8v». 7s. 6d. 
“A delightfnl book "—Saturday Review. 
“His plein aim vignettes of life render the truth of things with a spirit, a 
simplicity, and a fidelity of observation which give his book a wholesome and honest 
charm.”—<Sp ctator. 


ADRIFT in AMERICA; or, Work and Adven- 


ture in the States. By Crcit Roperrs. Edited by Roperrs. 
Demy 8vo. 5s, 
“The liveliest work on America since his brother first took the world into his 
<confidence.”—Academy. 


THE ROSCIAD. By Cuartes 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Roperr W. Low. With 8 Full- 
page Portraits. Royal 4to. 

Four hundred numbered Copies printed, 21s. net. 
*,* Fifty Copies of the Portraits are printed separately, without the 
Letterpress, in portfolio, 25s. net. 
“A noble quarto, nobly printed at the Chiswick Press.”"—7imes, 
“In these diys, when editing seems to vacillate between the inadequate and 
the superfiuous, it is matter for congratulation that a book which offers so many 
‘temptations should have fallen into capable hands.”—Saturday Review, 


THE COMICAL WORKS of PAUL SCAR- 


RON. Done into English by Tom Brown of Shifnal. With an Introduction 
by J. J. Juss#ranp. [Illustrated from the Designs of Oudry, 2 vols. 


*,* One Thousand Copies (numbered), 21s. net. Also 150 numbered Copies on 
Japanese vellum. 


THE FAIRY TALES of MADAME 


D'AULNOY. Newly Translated into Rnglish. With an Introduction by 
Rircure, and 66 Illustrations by Clinton Peters. Fep. 
. 7s. 6d. net 


“ A treasure for children of all ages, delightfully and whimsically illustrated.” 
Times. 
“ An admirable gift-book for girls and boys.” —National Observer. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
THE POEMS and SATIRES of ANDREW 


MARVELL. Edited by G. A. AiTKEN. 2 vols. 18mo. Price 5s. per volume 
net. A'so 200 numbered Copies on Large Puper. (ln April, 
*,* The Volumes in the Small-Paper Edition may be obtained separately. 


WORKS of ROBERT HERRICK. Edited 


by A. W. PoLtarp. With a Preface by A. C. Swixpurnx. 2 vols. 18mo. 
price 5s. per volume net. 
“This edition is all that it should be in annotation, type, paper, and binding: 
Preface forms, as might be poe he critical 
a! uction,”— Ti: 


LONDON: 16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
THE | GERMAN CRIMES AND THE EMPEROR. By Dr. BamnercEr (Member of the 


“~GRANIA: THE STORY OF AN ISLAND.” A Review. By Mrs. H 

LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 
ON COAST PRUTECTION. By Professor TyNDALL. 

“LE STYLE C’ESC L’HOMME.” By W. H. 

THREE WARS: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By EMILE Zoua. 


HOW INTEMPERANC 
HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY COMBATED. II. By the 


‘THE LABOUR PLATFORM: OLD STYLE; A REPLY. By Grorcr Howe, MP. 
THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. By W. 8. Litty. 
GITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. By Georce SALNTSBUAY, and by A. B, WALKLEY. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


THE LATE J. BE. NIGHTINGALE, FS.A. 
Just ready, royal 8vo. cloth, 15s. ; half-bound with duplicate Plates, 21s. 


MURCH PLATE of the COUNTY of WILTS. With 
By the same Author. 

CHURCH PLATE of the COUNTY of DORSET. Cloth, 6s. 


“ The model of what such a treatise should be."’ 
W. J. Capps, F.S.A. (“Old English Plate,” Fourth Edition). 


Salisbury : Brows & Co, London: Bemrose & Soys, Limited, 23 Old Bailey. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
Next week will be publisbed 


WITHIN AN HOUR OF 
LONDON TOWN 
AMONG WILD BIRDS and their HAUNTS. 


By “A SON OF THE MARSHES,” Anthor of “ Annals of a Fishing Village,” 
“On Surrey Hills,” &c. Edited by J. A. OWex. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STRUGGLE WITH THE LAND LEAGUE. _ 
This day is published. : 


IRELAND UNDER the LAND LEAGUE. 


A Narrative of Personal Experiences. By Ciirrorp LLoyp, late Special 
Resident Magistrate. Post 8vo. és. 

“ The most interestiog picture of conditions in the distressfal country that has 
reached print since the appearance of Mr. Stuart Trench’s * Realities of Irish Life.’ 
..--A lively, forcible, and instructive glimpse of the sister island at a very critical 

riod.”-~-Morning Advertiser. 

“ Mr, Clifford Lloyd was at one time so closely concerned in Irish affairs asa 
resident magistrate, and as the particular bée noir of the ‘ National’ party, that 
his record of some personal experiences and opinions, now published in tuldlment 
of his own intention, will be read with interest.”—Morning Post, 


This day is published. 


THE SYRIAN CHURCH in INDIA. By 


George MILNE Rak, M.A., Fellow of the University of Madras, late Pro- 
fessor in the Madras Christian College. With 6 Full-page Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ A striking historical sketch of the most ancient Christian community in India, 
....The history of this ancient Church is at once curious and interesting, Mr. 
Rae traces its outlines with much ingenious learning.” — Times. 

“ It nas been reserved for Mr. Rae to tell the story of this interesting body from 
the time of the two Saints to the present day....It is at once valuable, scholarly, 
and interesting.” — British Weekly. 

“ Mr. Rae’s book, which is written in a good and scholarly style, appears to go 
as near as possible to the settling of the interesting historical problems involved 
....Will probably be recognised as a standard work on the whule subject.” 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. By 


0. F. Gorpon Cummine. With a Map and 19 Full-page Illustrations. 
2 vols, 8vo, handsomely bound, 30s. 
“In every respect a charming book.” — Daily Telegraph. 
“ Quite one of the most vivid and accurate books of travel which we have 
recently encountered.”—Standard. 


This day is published. 
POPULAR EDITION. WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE of LAURENCE OLIPHANT. and of 


ALICE OLIPHANT, his WIFE. Post 8vo. with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
“This new edition places within the reach of the multitude one of the most 
interesting biographies ever penned.”—Duily Telegraph, 
“A delightful and sympathetic memmr.”—Times. i 
“ It forms a combination of the pathetic, the humorous, and the wonderful not 
often to be met with.”-—St, James's Gazette, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PASTOR and PRELATE: a Story of Clerical 


Life. By Roy TRuuEr, Author of * The Outcasts,” “A Draught of Lethe,” 
&c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

“Tt is cleverly written and cleverly designed ...The Pastor is an original and 
thoroughly interesting character, whose peculiarities are well brought out by the 
plot....It is unquestionably interesting and readable.’ —Observ>r. 

“An extremely interesting book, ths movement of which does not slacken from 
first to last.” — Figaro. 

“ The book is both entertaining and clever. The dialogue is often witty, and it 
runs with an ease and fluency not often to be found.” — Tablet. . 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 
THE HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITORS’ 


HANDBOOK. A Treatise on Cultivating, Exhibiting. and Jadging Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits, and Vege:ables, By W. WILLIAMSON, Gardener, Revised 
by Malcolm Dunn, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuca and Queens- 
berry, Dalkeith Park. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ( 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 


TIVATION of the GRAPE-VINE. By WILLIAM THomson, Tweed Vineyard. 
Tenth Edition, Revised. 8vo. 5s, 
“ A thoroughly practical and sure guide to the cultivation of the vine.” 
Journal of Horticulture. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN : 


being Practical Directions for the Propag , Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Fiower-Gardens all the year round. Embracing all Classes of 
Gardens. With Engraved Plans. By Davin THomson, Gardener to his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G.,at Drumlanrig. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Tts author is entitled to great praise for the simple and clear manner in which 


he has explained the cultural directions, which, if carefully complied with, will: 


enable the non-professional fioriculturist to grow plants as well as any gardener.” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


HANDY-BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE under 


GLASS. By the same Author. New Edition, Enlarged. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. f 
“ No work of the kind of which we have any knowledge is at all to be compared 
with this....It is one that ought to be in the hands of every gardener, of every 
amateur fruit-grower, and, indeed, of everyone who desires to know the best thas 
can be known on the subject.”—Scotsman, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND — 
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MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FAITHS of the PEOPLES. By J. Firz- 
GERALD a Author of “ Royalty Restored,” ** Life of Edmund Kean,” 
2 vols, 2 
CoNTENTS oll — THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND — THE 
CHILDREN OF ISLAM—THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH — THE 
NEW HOUsE OF ISRAEL—THE GREEK CHURCH—THE METHODISTS— 
THE CONGREGATIONALISTS — THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY — THES 
BAPTISTS—THE RIS& OF RITUALISM—CHURCH OF THE NEW JERU- 
SALEM—THE UNITARIANS— MONASTICISM IN ENGLAND—THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS—THE SaLVA SION ARMY—MONASTICISM IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND—THE CH8R'STIAN REUNION SCHEME—EVENSONG aT 
ST. PAUL'S—THE MORAVIANS—SATURDAY AFTERNOON WITH THE 
SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS 


A NEW WORK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR C. D. YONGE. 


OUR GREAT MILITARY COMMANDERS 


(Marlborough, Clive, Wellington, Navier, Gough, and Clyde). By the late 
Professor C. D. Yonar Crown 8vo. 6s, 

“On the who'e, the work may be cordially commended...... It will be found 
useful for reference by the military student, while the general public can obtain no 
more accurate and sympathetic compe dium of the life-work of our modern 
tary commanders.” — Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By W.C.Sypvery. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. An Index 
has now been added, 
“The studies on Ficet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob are perhaps the 
most nota»le for new matter; but the whole book is very well worth reading.” 
National Ubserver. 


A SUMMER in KIEFF. By Isapet Morais. 


With numerous Illa-trations by Cochrane Morris. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ Her journal is one of the brigntest and freshest books of travel of the season.” 
National Ubserver. 
“ She has a clear eye for the characteristic features of Russian life and manners, 


and records her impressions in a style that is distinctly lively and readable.” 
Saturday Review, 


RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. BySrepytak. 


Cheap E:ition. Crown 8vo., 63. 
“Tt may be defined as being at once a history, a description, and an apslory—a 
history of the rise of the Russian despotism, a description of the Russian revola- 
tionary movement, and a Nihilist apologia pro vitd sud,”—Spectator. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
KING of the CASTLE. By G. Manvitte 


Fenn. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Fenn is unusually strong in his new story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A MAN and a BROTHER. | By Mrs. Herserr 


Martin, Author of “Common Clay.’’ 3 vols, Sis. 6d, 
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